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AFTER MUNICH: THE WORLD OUTLOOK! 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


Peruaps I had better begin by saying a word as to how this 
paper took shape, because you, Mr. Chairman, and a number of 
other members of the Institute and a number of my colleagues 
on the staff of the Institute have had a hand in it as well as 
myself. When I was asked to write this paper I produced a first 
draft not so very unlike what our friend M. Géraud gave us last 
week. Isaid Munich wasa disaster. I said it a great many times 
over, and when that draft was submitted to a group of members 
of Chatham House, they all disliked it, because those who wanted 
still to fight Germany said: “ If things are really as bad as this, 
we cannot fight Germany,” and those who wished now to pursue 
a policy of appeasement said: ‘If things are really as bad as 
this, it is no use pursuing a policy of appeasement.” In-rejecting 
my paper they expressed a great many opinions and brought out 
a great many facts bearing on all aspects of the subject. I was 
not present at those meetings; I had gone into the country to 
keep pace with a printer; but on my return my colleague Mr. 
Michael Balfour came to my rescue. He gave me a full report 
of what the members had said, and we then re-drafted the paper 
to incorporate their views. As a result, quite a different paper 
was produced, which I think is quite a useful one (I venture to 
say this because my part in it is comparatively smail). It isa 
tabulation of the “‘ pros” and “ cons ”’ on the three questions of 
what the facts are, what are our means for dealing with the facts, 
and what our policy ought to be. When, however, our chairman 
read this revised version he said: “ This will not do either. 
This tabulation of ‘ pros’ and ‘cons’ is too colourlessly objec- 
tive. You must not give your audience just that and nothing 
more.” So I am going to compromise between my original 
personal paper and this tabulation of “pros” and “cons.” 
After all, a personal opinion is not very interesting ; on the other 
hand, it would be inhuman to suppress it completely when talking 
face to face to people who are likewise deeply interested in such 


1 Address given at Chatham House on November 15th, 1938; Mr. G. M. 
Gathorne-Hardy, M.C., in the Chair. 
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a critical subject. I propose to give you more of the “ pros” 
and “cons” than of my own personal opinion, because these 
represent the views of a number of members of the Institute who 
themselves represent a great many other people in the country ; 
but I do also propose to show my own hand and to let it appear 
whether I think the “ pros ” or the “‘ cons ” have it on this or that 
question. 

The question with which I would like to start is the one that 
immediately arises out of what happened in Central Europe in 
September, and that is: What are Germany’s prospects in 
Central and Eastern Europe and the Mediterranean region (which 
also comes in, because of the Rome-Berlin Axis)? Now that is 
purely a question of fact; and yet I think there is an almost 
alarmingly wide difference of opinion in this country even on the 
question of fact as to what Germany’s prospects are, after Munich, 
in Central Europe. 

First let me put forward some of the considerations which 
those who consider her prospects favourable would bring forward. 
They would point out first, I think, that Germany has now nearly 
eighty million inhabitants, almost double the population of the 
next most populous European Power, almost as large a population 
as that of Great Britain and France added together. Not only is 
Germany now by far the biggest nation in Europe that is united 
in a single national State, but, immediately adjoining her on the 
east, she has a whole cluster of rather small, rather newly fledged 
nations, so that Germany’s strength is juxtaposed with, and 
enhanced by, the weakness of Germany’s eastern neighbours. 
Again, Germany, in combination with her partner in the Berlin— 
Rome Axis, now insulates France and Great Britain from every- 
thing on the Continent that lies beyond the eastern frontiers of 
the Reich and Italy. That is very clear. The Axis divides 
France and Great Britain from everything eastwards as far as 
Vladivostok. In war time the Axis Powers would be able to cut 
Anglo-French communications with Eastern Europe and Russia, 
not only overland but also by sea through the Baltic (certainly) 
and through the Mediterranean (very probably). Another point 
relating to the small States to the east of Germany: the Reich 
has now so great a preponderance of economic power over these 
States that she might be able to place them in a position in which 
their only chance of prosperity and livelihood would lie in co- 
operation with Germany on German terms. They might not like 
it, but they might have no alternative. In a similar way she has 
such a preponderance of military power over them that she might 
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be able to place the small States in such a position that their only 
chance of security would be in cooperation with her against 
others on her terms. She might say to any of them: “If you 
resist us, we smash you. If you play our game, we guarantee 
your security, and we can. If we do not smash you, we can 
prevent anyone else from smashing you.”’ That is rather the 
position of Czechoslovakia towards Germany since Munich. So 
long as Germany is not going to bomb Prague, Prague is not going 
to be bombed by anybody else. Therefore there is an immense 
incentive for Czechoslovakia to keep on good terms with Germany 
in the future. Then, again, some small nations east of Germany 
have historic quarrels with one another as well as with Germany, 
and as some of these East-European quarrels have been perpetu- 
ated and embittered by the Peace Settlement of 1919, Germany 
might be able to play off her East-European neighbours against 
one another. Already you see her, over the question of Carpatho- 
Ruthenia—Carpatho-Ukraine as the Germans call it—supporting 
Czechoslovakia against Hungary. I suppose she will play off 
Hungary against Roumania in a future round, and the Ukraine 
against Poland and Russia; I think that is almost certain. That 
tiny third part of Czechoslovakia, the Carpathian Ukraine, which 
Germany has so easily preserved for Czechoslovakia against the 
combined wills of Poland, Hungary and Italy, is of course the 
tail end of a very large animal. The Ukraine extends northwards 
to Brest-Litovsk, an ominous name for the neighbours of Germany, 
and eastwards beyond the map to the Sea of Azov. Itisinhabited 
by a nation of thirty or forty million people who are waiting to 
be liberated by somebody. Germany can play off the Ukrainians 
against Poland and the Yugoslavs against Italy. If you look at 
a nationality map of Poland, you will see that it is amazingly 
like the former map of Czechoslovakia on a rather larger scale. 
| One third of the present population of the present Poland is non- 
‘Polish. Those minorities consist of a German subject minority 
on the west and Ukrainian and White Russian minorities on the 
east. You can see that the same method could be applied to 
Poland as to Czechoslovakia, the Ukrainians and White Russians 
taking the part of the Hungarian and Polish minorities in Czecho- 
slovakia in September. As for Italy, she has two minorities, one 
German, the other Yugoslav, an obvious point in favour of 
Germany in her relations with Yugoslavia; and this policy of 
setting her neighbours against one another is already being pur- 
sued by Germany through a championship of the principle of 
nationality. 
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I would like to point out that, in the War of 1914-1918, the 
principle of nationality was the principle that overthrew Germany 
herself, as well as her ally Austria-Hungary. How has Germany 
now been able to make the same principle work in her favour? 
Because we thoughtfully relieved Germany of all non-German 
subject minorities and left large German minorities to be ruled 
by other people. Germany now has no awkward non-German 
subject minorities except her scattered and helpless Jews. She 
has achieved the unity of her own nation, and it is by far the largest 
nation in Europe, a nation of eighty millions. Now, having 
achieved her own national unity with these eighty millions, it 
will pay Germany to work the principle of nationality, because 
by working that principle she will be weakening her neighbours. 
On the Versailles map the State of Poland had thirty million 
inhabitants and Germany sixty-five million. But on a map of 
Europe redrawn according to the principle of nationality, Germany 
rises to eighty millions and Poland sinks to twenty millions; 
instead of being half as big as Germany, she is then only a quarter 
of Germany’s size. So to work the principle of nationality now 
pays Germany, and I think you will find that she will work it for 
all she is worth. 

That will be a great advantage to Germany in controlling 
Central and Eastern Europe, because, if she-does respect ethnic 
unities—and in Czechoslovakia she is now respecting a minimum 
national nucleus—she may avoid driving any of these nationali- 
ties to complete despair and irreconcilable opposition to German 
ascendancy. If it is thus possible, as it may be, for Germany 
to gain all her ends in Central and Eastern Europe without ceasing 
to show some respect for national unity and autonomy, it would 
seem that she might realise her aim in this way without arousing 
very serious opposition; and then she might be able to find com- 
mon causes between herself and anyway the ruling elements in 
these East-European countries. 

One very useful common cause is anti-semitism. Some of 
Germany’s eastern neighbours are also inclined to be anti-semitic. 
Poland is not so anti-semitic as Germany, nor is she so brutal in 
carrying out her anti-semitic policy or in giving vent to her anti- 
semitic feelings; still, on the whole she is anti-semitic. Hungary 
is anti-semitic too, and Roumania rather badly so. There are 
signs that the same evil may now break out in Czechoslovakia. 
That is a possible common ground between the Nazi ruling element 
in Germany and the ruling elements in those neighbouring States. 
Another common interest that Germany might successfully use 
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in addressing herself to the people in power in these East-European 
countries is their desire for security from subversive movements 
from below. Many of those countries—Poland and Yugoslavia, 
for instance—have to-day a régime which is sitting on a volcano. 
The rulers do not know what might boil up from below. The 
Government is not very representative of the feeling of the 
majority of the people. Germany, as the leader of an anti- 
Komintern front, could make the same offer to those Governments 
in Eastern Europe as we in the nineteenth century in India made 
to the Indian Rajahs. “‘ Come into our system, and then we will 
guarantee you. You shall not be blown up, but shall remain 
on your thrones, and your descendants shall reign after you.” 


Ina similar way Germany can present herself as the guarantor of 


the existing order in Central and Eastern Europe. 

Then, of course, there are her difficulties with the biggest of 
her associates, Italy and Poland. They will naturally be the 
most restive, but to them she has one special appeal that she can 
make: an appeal to their common desire for colonies. We all 
know that Italy wants colonial expansion, but it is also a fact that 
Poland too is colonially-minded, This is not surprising, because 
Poland has one of the most grievously congested peasant popula- 
tions in Europe. Thus, while Italy and Poland will chafe at 
being the biggest of Germany’s—shall we say, associates, or 
subordinates ?—Germany has something special to offer them 
which they might greatly value and which might reconcile them 
to their association with Germany. Again, in order to consoli- 
date her influence and control over Eastern Europe, Germany 
will no doubt make full use of modern technical facilities for her 
own purposes. You will notice that already she is making 
political use of railways. In her bargain with Czechoslovakia 
she has secured a privileged through-traffic across Czechoslovakia 
between Austria and Silesia in exchange for letting the Czechs 
have a through-traffic across those sections of Czech main lines 
that are now bestridden by corners of Germany. And I think 
you will find that the Hungarians will have to give a right of way 
to Germany, through the territories now reunited with Hungary, 
to the outlying Carpatho-Ukraine. I think the railway system 
of Central Europe will become a German railway system, and no 
doubt a very efficient one. The Germans will also use their 
technical facilities for propaganda and repression through the 
Press, the cinema, the wireless; and they will try to control the 
means of mental communication and verbal discussion. And 
owing to the dreadful nature of modern warfare, of which we had 
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a sharp premonition ourselves this autumn, it seems unlikely, 
considering the closeness of the range and the disparity of strength 
between these Central and East-European countries and Germany, 
that any of them, however much they may resent the system into 
which she is gradually working them, will venture to challenge 
her by opposing her by force of arms. 

Now, those, I think, are the “ pros” of Germany’s prospects 
in Eastern Europe. Of course there are the “‘cons”’ as well, 
some of them quite formidable ones. 

To begin with, Germany’s present superiority in numbers is 
being diminished by the higher rate of increase of population in 
countries to the east of her. In a similar way, I suppose, the 
social and economic preponderance that she has over them is 
being reduced by the relative rapidity with which, since the War, 
those same countries have been developing their social and 
economic life. Then one might ask whether Germany would in 
fact be able to exercise any effective military and economic control 
over the activities of these countries without seriously interfering 
in their internal affairs and arousing the resentment that such 
interference would necessarily produce. There I would say that 
I suppose she will try to interfere in their internal affairs, not 
directly, but indirectly through native governing elements which, 
for the sake of keeping their position in their own countries, 
might, as I hinted before, play Germany’s game by giving her an 
invisible control and domination. 

Another point is that all the countries in this area, however 
bitterly they may quarrel with each other, have perhaps one 
thing in common in their common dislike and fear of Germany. 
And the mutual antagonisms between them cut both ways. 
While it is true that these make it possible for Germany to play 
off these countries against each other, at the same time they make 
it difficult for Germany to do that and still remain friends with 
all these countries alike. I mean, it would be difficult for Germany 
at the same time to gratify both Hungary and Czechoslovakia, 
or both Hungary and Roumania. They would be a difficult team 
todrive. Then there is nationalism. Owing to the rapid progress of 
every European nation towards political maturity, together with 
the gradual accentuation of nationalism throughout the world, 
the strength of national feeling in Eastern Europe has perhaps 
already risen to a pitch at which these nations will insist on real 
independence and will refuse to be content with a mere existence 
on sufferance under Germany’s shadow. They have struggled 
hard against German domination in the past—Magyars, Italians, 
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and Slavs have all done that—and they have had a taste of self- 
government in the last twenty years which is likely to make them 
more than ever unwilling to acquiesce in foreign domination. 
We have seen nationalism operating as a demonic force in the 
resurgence of Germany; and if some of these other nations are 
hit as hard by Germany now as Germany herself was hit by us 
after the War, it is possible that the same demonic reaction 
might show itself there too and might make things difficult for 
Germany. And even if Germany were to succeed in bringing 
neighbouring countries into some kind of German system, perhaps 
there is still a possibility that, within this circle, a counter group, 
headed by Italy and Poland, might form itself with the object of 
keeping German preponderance within limits. Already there has 
been a struggle over Carpatho-Ukraine in which Hungary, Poland 
and Italy have jointly opposed Germany. In this instance 
Germany has won. 

Again, the governing elements in some of these countries are 
very unpopular, not least because they are inclined to play the 
German game. They might be overthrown by popular upheavals, 
and Germany would be the loser thereby. And supposing that 
the resentment against German domination in Central and 
Eastern Europe did rise to a pitch at which these countries came 
to think of Germany first and foremost as the threat to their 
liberties, their attitude towards the Soviet Union might change 
correspondingly. From having seemed a menace, anyway to the 
governing element in those countries, Russia might come to be 
thought of as a rallying-point, and even looked to as a saviour. 
Remember the part played by Russia, immediately after the 
Great War, in the war of 1919-22 between Turkey and the Allied 
and Associated Powers. Turkey, you may remember, was far 
in advance of Germany in defying us successfully. She did it 
sixteen years earlier, and one of the things which fortified her was 
that behind her she had the support of the Russian Power. There 
could be .similar Russian support for all the East-European 
countries from the Black Sea to the Baltic; and if the pressure 
from Germany became very great, they might receive most 
effective comfort and support from this very great Russian 
Power to the east of them. Russia is certainly a considerable 
Power, and she is a Power with almost unlimited stretches of 
territory in the East-European countries’ rear, so that a coopera- 
tion between them and Russia would give them room to manceuvre, 
so to speak. 

Last but not least, one may doubt whether the German 
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national temperament and political tradition, as seen both in 
Prussianism and in the very different thing called National- 
Socialism, would be compatible with the establishment of German 
predominance in Central and Eastern Europe by the only way in 
which that could be accomplished satisfactorily; that is, by 
using the minimum of force and the maximum of persuasion. 
Many of the cards which I have mentioned as being in Germany’s 
hands are in themselves very strong, but they can only be played 
by a player who is tactful and moderate. If it were the United 
States dealing with Latin America or Great Britain with the 
Dominions, I should say that those cards were very good cards; 
but, after all, the temperamental factor does come into play as 
well as the actual cards; and, good as those cards are, Germany 
may not be able to play them successfully. I believe that this 
psychological point is the chief “con” against Germany’s pros- 
pects in Central Europe. At the same time I will say frankly 
that personally, trying to assess the ‘“‘ pros’ and “ cons ”—this 
is obviously just a guess, but my personal expectation is that 
|Germany will succeed in building up this immense Central Europe 
and in knitting the whole of Europe that lies between the eastern 
frontier of France and the western frontier of Russia into a 
system more or less under her control; and I think she will 
accomplish that with less opposition and friction than we might 
expect. Now Iam sure that this is a very controversial suggestion 
and that it will arouse discussion in this room after this paper. 

I also believe, though I will not go into the “ pros” and 
“cons’”’ of that, that the Axis will not break. Of course the 
German plan depends on the Axis not breaking, because it is the 
Axis which insulates all this part of Europe from us in the West 
and gives Germany elbow room to work Central and Eastern 
Europe into her system if she can. If the Axis did break, it might 
be rather serious for German plans in Central and Eastern Europe. 
My own expectation is that it will not break. I do not mean by 
that that the Italians love the Germans or wish to be in the Axis, 
but I do not think they will be able to break out of it at this stage. 

Another question : Has “ the balance of power ”’ been upset ? 
I took it for granted in my first version that “ the balance of 
power” had been upset, but my critics immediately began to 
question whether in fact such a thing had ever existed, whether 
the term had any meaning. I am rather suspicious of that criti- 
cism. If my apple-cart is upset and I am very distressed at the 
apples being spilt, and then a philosopher proves to me a priori 
that such a thing as an apple-cart could not possibly have existed, 
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of course I feel comforted because, if a thing cannot exist, it also 
cannot be upset. That is comforting; I can go to sleep again. 
All the same, I rather mistrust this argument that such a thing 
as “‘ the balance of power’”’ does not exist and that, therefore, 
there cannot be a question of its having been upset. However, 
as the phrase is apparently contentious and ambiguous, let us 
drop it and ask ourselves, in more concrete terms: Is the situa- 
tion in Europe at the present moment the kind of situation 
which in the past Great Britain has taken active steps to prevent 
or, if it has arisen, to undo? Now there is an argument which 
suggests that the present position is not of that kind. Some 
people say that Europe has now merely reverted to normal 
conditions. The Germans in various political combinations 
dominated Central Europe for centuries, and the absence of Ger- 
man domination in the countries east of Germany during the 
last twenty years is the exception rather than the rule. This 
year there has been nothing more than a reversion to the normal 
situation; what was exceptional was the influence of France in 
Eastern Europe during the last twenty years, and we could not 
expect that to last. It is pointed out that after the last great 
wars, the Napoleonic wars, Austria in a similar way had influence 
all over Europe between 1815 and 1848, but that this was un- 
natural and did not last—it was just a kind of hang-over from the 
victory of the Allies at the end of the Napoleonic wars. When 
the Austrian hegemony collapsed in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, just as the French hegemony is collapsing now, nothing 
very terrible happened. That is the argument; but I personally 
do not think that this argument will stand examination, because, 
to begin with, the word ‘‘ Germans ”’ is ambiguous. It is true 
that ‘‘ Germans,” or “ the Germans,” or ‘‘ some Germans ”’ were 
predominant in Central and Eastern Europe in centuries past, 
and it is also true that this predominance carried with it no serious 
threat to the liberties of Europe as a whole; but the reason was 
that, during those centuries, Germany was politically disunited, 
instead of being concentrated, as now, in a single pan-German 
State. Prussia dominated the northern-most strip; Saxony 
dominated the next bit and sometimes got her King made King 
of Poland; Austria dominated the Danube valley. There were, 
in fact, a number of relatively weak German States which were 
at odds with each other and which severally dominated different 
bits of Eastern Europe and often fought with each other over the 
domination of those bits. Naturally this was not a threat to 
the liberty of Europe as a whole; and moreover during the later 
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pre-War years Austria, which was the dominant German State in 
South-Eastern Europe, was being more and more gravely weakened 
owing to the clash between her constitution and the rise of the 
idea of nationality. Again, the German States were divided 
before the War by the dynastic principle; it was not only a case 
of the Habsburg dynasty versus the Hohenzollern; inside the 
German Reich there were also a number of minor dynasties which 
were still struggling to hold their own against the Hohenzollern 
suzerainty. Well, to-day the Central Europe that a united 
German State of eighty million Germans is trying to work into 
her system is a Central Europe that has been re-articulated into 
national units, and Hitler is working not against this new map 
of Central Europe, but with it and through it. The dynasties 
have gone, and, with them, all the other traditional divisions 
between one part of the German people and another; and the 
completion of German national unity under Herr Hitler’s régime 
will now reinforce, I should say, the predominance of the German 
nation over its non-German associates in Central Europe. In the 
pre-War Triple Alliance, in which Germany and Austria were 
almost equal partners, with the German Reich only slightly 
predominant, and Italy a third—though definitely a junior— 
partner, there was certainly a very great dispersion and division 
of power. Now, on the other hand, there is a great concentration 
of power. The Greater German Reich, with its eighty millions, 
is vastly more powerful than Italy or Poland or even than all 
Germany’s neighbours in Central and Eastern Europe put to- 
gether; and that immense concentration of power in the hands of 
eighty millions, which is really power concentrated in the hands 
of a few men culminating in Herr Hitler, surely makes the present 
German domination of Central and Eastern Europe a new and 
very different thing which is not at all comparable to the old- 
fashioned domination of bits of Eastern Europe by a number of 
relatively small and mutually hostile German States. So in my 
view the comforting idea that we are only going back to what 
existed in the past, though pleasant to entertain, does not hold 
water. 

Now the policy of Great Britain in the past, say towards 
Louis XIV or towards Napoleon or towards the Kaiser in the last 
war, does, I should say, show that we have generally resisted the 
domination of Europe by a single Power when there seemed a 
probability that that Power would use its domination of the 
Continent to threaten the independence of the British Isles and 
the interests of Great Britain overseas. The predominance of 
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France in Europe between 1919 and 1938 obviously did not 
involve any threat of that kind to us, and therefore, though we 
often deplored French policy during this period and did—I will 
not say “‘ our best,”” because we have been half-hearted in almost 
everything that we have done during the last twenty years, but 
did at any rate do something to try to modify it, we never thought 
of attempting to depose France from her position. But surely 
the domination of Germany in Eastern Europe is a very different 
thing from the very mild and easily discarded influence of France 
during the last twenty years, and it confronts us, I should say, 
with a very different problem. 

Then let me turn to the means available now to our Govern- 
ment and our nation for carrying out any policy. Before we 
discuss policy we must review the means at our disposal for carry- 
ing out any policy at all, because geographically, and in respect 
of the distribution and density of population, we start now very 
clearly with a grave disadvantage as regards bombardment from 
the air. I suppose time is on our side as far as passive defence 
measures against air attack are concerned, because I understand 
that passive defence measures are not relative but are absolute. 
It is not a question of every child in England having fifty gas 
masks against every child in Germany having fifty-one; there is 
an absolute standard; and when you have provided the best 
protection that you can for your total population, taking into 
account the number of cities and the distribution of the population, 
you have achieved some measure of passive defence irrespective 
of what the other man has done. The competitive proportionate 
element does not seem to come into that, and, on this showing, 
it would seem that, with time and energy, we could make large 
improvements in our passive defence in this country, and this 
would, I suppose, be an essential starting-point for any positive 
policy at all. Then we come to the question of strength for active 
resistance, which is necessarily competitive and relative, and 
obviously this is a much harder problem to grapple with, because 
there are so many more unknown quantities init. Take the 
resources for manufacturing armaments in the home territories 
of Great Britain and France as compared with those that Germany 
and Italy can command in their home territories. Which has the 
greater resources mobilisable for war purposes on the long-term 
view? I suppose England and France have the advantage here 
almost certainly, but then there is the short-term view to be con- 
sidered as well. And then, are the supplementary resources for 
manufacturing armaments which we can draw from overseas greater 
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than those that Germany can draw from the great Central and 
East-European region which is now, as I myself believe, at her 
disposal? What I myself believe is that Germany will, in quite 
a short time, be able to convert into German air power the oil of 
Roumania and the grain of Roumania and the grain of Hungary, 
not to speak of the heavy industries of Czechoslovakia. Can we 
draw from North America and other overseas regions resources 
comparable to those? What is the balance of the forces that we 
can each draw from territories which are not our home territories ? 
Of course it may be assumed that her present sea-power helps 
Great Britain and hinders Germany in the transport of resources 
from overseas. But how far has sea-power been reduced in its 
efficacy by the development of air warfare? And how soon, if at 
all, could Germany succeed, thanks to dominating the Continent 
of Europe, in outbuilding the British Navy while still retaining 
her predominance in the air and on land? 

Then one comes to the moral factors, which, I believe, are going 
to be much more decisive than the material ones. As between 
the rival systems of voluntary service, which is the essence of our 
political life here, and regimentation, which is the essence of the 
Fascist and Nazi systems, which, on a long view and again on a 
short view, is the better system in preparing for a war? Isa 
bigger result likely to be obtained from the system of regimen- 
tation or from the system of voluntary service, assuming that 
both are developed to their fullest capacity? That question 
confronts us now, because, as I see it, the Government have 
virtually told us that we have reached the limits of expansion of 
armaments on our normal English system in which trade union 
rules are observed, in which the manufacturer is free to work for 
the most profitable market, and in which the private citizen, say 
the chemist at the corner-shop or the man in an office, is not 
suddenly carried off by the police to work in his shirt-sleeves on a 
Siegfried Line for an unlimited number of weeks or months without 
knowing where he is going or having any say of his own in whether 
he is to be carried off or not. We are perhaps on the brink of 
having to go in for that kind of regimentation if we want to 
compete seriously with Germany in offensive armaments. I do 
not say that we should go in for it to that degree at once; I dare 
say we should never reach that degree at all; but we are now at 
a point where we might have to begin to go in for it. Are we 
going to do that? It is a question that will very soon have to 
be decided, because on that will largely depend our policy. Are 
we going to go in for an unlimited competition in rearmament 
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with Germany? If we answer that question in the affirmative, 
then we must be prepared to use the method of regimentation. 
On the other hand, is Germany already approaching the point 
where she will be using the maximum of her material and financial 
resources? Is she also approaching the point where she will 
have made the fullest possible call upon her psychic resources— 
the enthusiasm and the nervous energy of her people? Has 
Hitler, in securing satisfaction for German grievances—as he has 
secured this to a large extent in reuniting the German nation or, 
rather, uniting them for the first time under one government— 
in achieving that has he, in so far, diminished the willingness of 
his own people to go to war? They, too, did not seem very willing 
to go to war in September. Or, on the other hand, has he in- 
creased his own prestige and given his people, or anyway his own 
band of followers, greater confidence in the pursuit of an aggres- 
sive policy? What has been happening in the last days looks 
as if the latter were the truth. Then there is the weakness due 
to the undoubted division of feeling, opinion and purpose in 
Germany. How does this compare with the almost paralysing 
present divisions over the past and future conduct of foreign affairs 
in Great Britain? We know that a latent opposition exists in 
both the “ totalitarian’ countries, but this is less easy to esti- 
mate than the divisions here, because it has to remain hidden, 
whereas our divisions are in the open for all to see. 

Then let me come last of all to the question of the objectives 
of foreign policy. When one talks of the objectives of foreign 
policy one has to think of two things: what a country wants for 
itself, and what it wants for the world as a whole. The second 
question cannot be left out, because no nation is insulated. 
Perhaps if the United Kingdom were Iceland or Tibet she could 
think purely of what lies within her own frontiers and close her 
eyes to the state of the world as a whole; but the British Empire 
cannot be separated or disentangled from the world. Our very 
greatness in the past, and the nature of that greatness, has meant 
that the British Empire has ramified through all the world, and 
the world through the British Empire, with the result that to-day 
the climate of the rest of the world is a matter of life and death 
to the British Empire. Look at it on the map. You cannot 
cut that sprawling red patchwork out of the rest of the world and 
insulate it. In my belief, not only is the general state of the world 
a matter of vital concern to the British Empire, but the most 
vital point of all is that, if we cannot produce in the world as a 
whole a state of affairs which is propitious to the British Empire, 
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then the British Empire cannot live. You cannot have an ice 
age in the rest of the world and a nice pleasant steam-heated room 
in one building labelled the British Empire. If there is an ice 
age in the rest of the world, then we too shall freeze. You cannot 
cut a pound of flesh out of the rest of the world without the British 
Empire bleeding. A pound of flesh was cut out of Czechoslo- 
vakia the other day, and I think a good deal of the life-blood of 
the British Empire flowed from that wound, though the flesh was 
not cut out of our body, but out of somebody else’s body. 

Well, now I will speak first of our immediate aims for ourselves ; 
and then I will come to our aims for the world as a whole. I 
think the most striking thing, if we catalogue our aims for our- 
selves, is their incompatibility with each other. We want to 
make ourselves as secure as possible as rapidly as possible against 
air attack. We want, if possible, to avoid sinking to the position 
of a second-rate Power—though I do not know whether that is a 
universal feeling in this country; for I have heard a number of 
people say that, if only we could wake up to find ourselves in the 
position of Holland or Sweden, how happy we should be; the 
difficulty was in getting there, but, if we could get there, what a 
relief! But on the whole I think people in general in the United 
Kingdom still want to maintain the position of a Great Power. 
There was, by the way, a hint last week from the Government, 
about the air programme, which seemed to imply that they were 
not really meaning to aim at parity in the air with Germany. 
That comes very near to saying that we are going to abdicate 
from our position as a Great Power, if that really is anything like 
the Government’s intention. I do not know whether I have 
interpreted them right, but I certainly thought that The Times 
took the Government’s meaning in that sense. A further ques- 
tion that arises, supposing that we do want to abdicate, is whether 
in fact we can do so. We cannot do so and at the same time 
keep up the present standard of living of our people; and I think 
there is still an almost universal desire on the part of all classes 
in this country to keep their present standard of living and way 
of life. At the same time, I fancy that the wish to keep up our 
present material standard of living is also incompatible with 
remaining a Great Power, and probably incompatible even with 
achieving security against air attack. I should think that 
achieving any really effective security against air attack would 
lead us into quite deep financial waters and would lower our 
material standard of living appreciably, even if we did not go 
beyond that into the active competition with German armaments 
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which we shall have to attempt if we wish to remain a Great 
Power. 

Then there are our aims for the world, assuming my general 
postulate that the state of the world is of vital moment to the 
British Empire. I think one aim for the world on which there is 
general agreement in this country is to remove the uncertainty 
that has been brought into the daily life of the individual in all 
countries by the constant prospect of a “ totalitarian ”’ war, in 
which a knife may at any moment cut short every activity which 
we have been brought up to carry on. I believe that this is a 
very important point. The feeling here and in almost all the 
other civilised countries in the world is that it is quite impossible 
to carry on the complicated civilised life to which we are all 
accustomed in an atmosphere of complete uncertainty as to the 
future. Obviously we cannot live like that, because our compli- 
cated civilisation depends essentially on being able to plan and to 
look far ahead—a hundred years ahead in many things. To-day 
we cannot look a year or even a few months ahead. We may be 
able to carry on for a little time like that, but not permanently. 
I believe that this is a very important point, because I believe that 
the yearning, and the necessity, for certainty will be so great that 
the world may be prepared to purchase certainty at a very high 
price, by which I mean purchasing it at the price of putting up 
with it in the disagreeable form—a very unpleasant and brutal 
form—of the ascendancy of some single Power. This would put 
an end to the uncertainty, because, if one Power were unchal- 
lengeably dominant, then there could not be war, and you would 
know where you were, although it might be a very unpleasant 
place in which you would find yourself. 

Another general aim, which may be incompatible with the 
preceding one, is that of preventing the rise to predominance in 
Europe of an aggressive, restless, anti-democratic military Power ; 
but there I think there is a considerable division of opinion in this 
country. Some people think that we could safely aliow such a 
Power to attain predominance in Europe, provided that we made 
an attack on ourselves costly and hazardous and at the same time 
made concessions in three directions: first, of course, at the 
expense of other people. To-day we English people wear a medal 
with ‘‘ Peace”’ inscribed on it, but this peace-medal has some 
bars, and, when we look closely, we can see on the top bar engraved 
“Manchuria,” on the next “ Abyssinia,’ on the next “ Spain,” 
and then “ China ” and ‘‘ Czechoslovakia.” So far, all the bars 
to our peace-medal have been cast out of other people’s coin. 
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But, of course, we realise that one day a bill will come in to us 
ourselves, and that sooner or later we shall have to make conces- 
sions at the expense of our own material interests: that is the 
meaning of “ the colonial question.” And then some people in 
this country are perhaps contemplating making concessions at 
the expense of our British non-material interests, our traditional 
ideals, in the sense of abandoning all British attempts to shape 
world affairs, and allowing other people, who still have ambitions 
to shape the world, to have a free hand so Jong as they leave us 
British alone. I think we may find that our traditional ideals— 
the ideals which make other people say that we are busybodies 
in the world, self-righteous and interfering—I think we may find 
that these tiresome ideals are not luxuries which we can afford 
to drop, but that they represent our deep intuitive awareness of 
the fact that, unless the world enjoys our sort of social and moral 
climate, our Kingdom and Commonwealth and Empire cannot 
exist. If on this account it is true that we have a vital interest 
in the general state of the world, then those ideals are a much more 
vital interest than any material things that you can handle or 
put on the map. Personally, I believe that those ideals, however 
ambitious they may be, are of vital importance in our policy for 
the world as a whole. For us, I believe, the most vital necessity 
is to shape the international order as far as possible in accordance 
with these ideals of the democratic rule of law, as contrasted with 
the kind of order that might, and perhaps will, be imposed by a 
dominant military Power. There is a most urgent need to-day 
for some kind of world order; and while, of course, to be lasting, 
a world order must have some moral foundation, it does not seem 
that any moral bond still holds between the Great Powers in the 
world of 1938; and so to me it seems likely that the establishment 
of order in the modern world may be achieved mainly by force, 
or by an extreme threat of force which will be equivalent to 
force. If you look at the history of the Roman Empire, you can 
see that a world order of this pagan kind is both unsatisfactory 
and ephemeral; yet, for a very urgent necessity, people will pay 
a very high price. So I think that, in Europe at any rate, it is 
not impossible that men and women, rather than see Europe 
wrecked, as we thought it was going to be wrecked a month or 
two ago, may be willing to accept peace—as the Czechs (a tough, 
dogged people) accepted peace this autumn—in the form of a 
far-reaching subjection to the harsh and brutal dictatorship that 
now weighs on Germany. Such a surrender would be vehemently 
resisted by some elements in this country. What is the real 
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strength of those elements now? Will they sweep the country 
or are they powerless? I donot know. I do not know whether 
anyone in this room knows. It is one of the unknown quantities. 
Then there is another factor which one has to handle carefully 
because it arouses strong feelings. Perhaps I might put what I 
mean in this way: there are people in Great Britain who are 
anxious to avoid an overthrow of the existing social order in the 
world out of concern for repercussions which such an upheaval 
might have in Great Britain itself. That is an important issue as 
well as a delicate one, because there is a very considerable body 
of opinion in this country and—as I know from letters which I 
have recently received—also in North America, in both Canada 
and the United States, which sincerely believes that the recent 
policy of the Government of this country was to an appreciable 
extent governed by a fear that, if we opposed, and came into 
headlong collision with, the Fascist Powers, we should be playing 
into the hands of the Communists. As some of my North Ameri- 
can correspondents rather brutally put it, the people now in 
power in this country are suspect, in some quarters, of having 
sacrificed national interests to class interests. That is, as I see 
it, a very explosive question and at the same time a very important 
one. I meant to read you extracts from some of these North 
American letters; time forbids; so I can only say that I am 
myself convinced that the attitude of North America (Canada 
included) towards us is going to be determined to a large extent 
by what they are going to think, in the rather near future, on that 
question. The imputation may be a great libel against the 
present governing class in England, but in practical politics it is 
not enough to ask: ‘‘Is it true?”’ One must go on to ask: “Is 
it going to be believed?” ‘‘Ifitis untrue, canit be refuted?” If 
this particular allegation is believed, it may, I fear, determine 
the policy: of North America in ways very unfortunate for us. 
Then, in conclusion, I come to things purely personal to myself. 
I will confess that the question that really troubles me is whether 
we, as a nation, are perhaps now missing what an American 
statesman once called his country’s “ manifest destiny,” because 
I think we can see from the history of the last century or so what 
our British destiny was. Who invented the great things of the 
modern world? Who invented Democracy? It happened first 
in Great Britain. Who invented Industrialism, an ugly thing 
but a great thing all the same? It happened first in Great Britain. 
What conditions of life does a democratic and industrial society 
require? It requires a world-wide system of law and order. 
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What was the next thing that the British did after inventing 
Democracy and Industrialism? We went out into the world in 
the wake of these institutions that we had created; we began 
in the nineteenth century to organise the world into an orderly 
world unity; and we set about this in perhaps the most civilised 
way in which it could be done. There are many blots on what 
we did, many injustices, much use of force, but I should say that 
on the whole we did it with the minimum of force and the maxi- 
mum of persuasion. After we had been building up this world 
order for a hundred years, the War suddenly threatened the whole 
of what we had been building, and in that emergency we rose to 
the occasion and won the War. After that, it was obvious that 
we had either to put our British ideas and system through in the 
world, or else we had got to drop all that we had been trying to 
do. Now it was also obvious that we could not any longer hope 
to put this through by ourselves; the Pax Britannica alone could 
no longer carry the whole weight of maintaining law and order 
in the world; so, very wisely I think, and quite in the British 
tradition, we decided after the War to put the Pax Britannica 
into commission, and the League of Nations was in a sense an 
attempt by us and our associates in the War, the people who 
thought like us and had kindred ideas, to maintain and confirm 
the nineteenth-century Pax Britannica in this way. I believe 
that this was our only chance of survival, and I think that, if we 
have really let that drop, then we shall inevitably fall with it. 
And I also think that if, whether for a good reason or for a bad 
reason, we now do not want to put the world in order ourselves, 
we have got to stand aside and let more beastly people by more 
brutal methods establish a more tyrannical kind of order in the 
world. You cannot refuse to do it yourself and at the same time 
stand in the way of someone else. But let us try to look beyond 
that. I think the really fundamental question to-day is: Are 
we going to give up the wealth and power which we have acquired 
during the last century or so, either because we are too good and 
too civilised to do the things necessary in order to preserve that: 
wealth and power and use them for perhaps good purposes, or 
else because we are too effete and too poor-spirited to use them 
either for good purposes or for bad? It seems to me that there: 
are really only two possible ideals for Mankind. There is a passage: 
in the De Civitate Dei, comparing the earthly city and the heavenly’ 
city, in which St. Augustine points out that the citizens of the 
heavenly city have something to learn from the citizens of the: 
earthly city, which for him is represented by the Roman Empire.. 
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He shows how the Romans, brutal and avaricious as they were, 
had at least the courage of their convictions; how they had the 
will and the capacity to use the power which they had acquired 
for constructive ends, and the hardihood and the fortitude to do 
the things which were necessary in order to get and keep power 
for such purposes. Now of course that is not the highest ideal ; 
it is quite another ideal from that of the heavenly city with which 
St. Augustine is principally concerned; but it is at any rate an 
ideal of a sort; and if we are really now thinking of giving up our 
British attempt to establish the earthly city—that constructive, 
orderly, earthly commonwealth which the Romans did establish 
in their day—then God help us if we miss the heavenly city too. 
If a man is not going to be a man of power exercising his power 
constructively in the world, then he must aim at being a man of 
thought or art, or at being a saint. But a man ora country that 
gives up the one ideal without embracing the other is irretrievably 
lost. 


Summary of Discussion 


LorD RANKEILLOUR said that it was difficult to speak at the 
moment without being influenced by the horrible events which 
had taken place in Germany during the last few days. At the 
same time emotion should not be allowed to overcome reason, 
and the act of a wretched youth in Paris must not be allowed to 
set Europe in a blaze as the murder at Sarajevo had done in 1914. 

He would like to deal with the questions of Manchuria, 
Abyssinia, Spain and Czechoslovakia mentioned by the lecturer, 
but time did not permit, nor the injunction that discussion should 
be confined to the present and future, not the past. 

Germany could go in no safer direction than South-East. 
Firstly from the point of view of the British Empire, this would 
be the least harmful sphere for German expansion, secondly from 
their own point of view it was the safest direction because there 
were no immediate obstacles to their progress. Really the Ger- 
man absorption of Austria and parts of Czechoslovakia had not 
made a great deal of difference, and had been in any case inevitable. 

Under these circumstances there was no reason why Great 
Britain should give up her mission. The line drawn by the 
lecturer from the Dutch, Belgian and French boundary, however 
much the Germans might expand to the South-East, was per- 
manently defensible, leaving Scandinavia aside. 

However, it was very doubtful whether Germany would try to 
mop up the whole of South-Eastern Europe. Did she wish to 
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take up the damnosa hereditas of the old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire? Did she wish to try to absorb all those different races 
among whom were millions of indigestible Slavs, and also many 
Hungarians, non-Aryans? If she did she would suffer the fate 
of Charles XII on his excursions into South-Eastern Europe. 

He had lived long enough to outlive many glaring chimeras 
of rack and ruin. He remembered the time when Russia was 
going to gobble up everything from Constantinople to Calcutta. 
She had not done so. Then France had been going to extend a 
belt right across Africa, cutting off Great Britain and establishing 
a permanent African dominion east and west from sea to sea. 
This had ended in poor Colonel Marchaud sitting on a mud bank 
in 1898 and Lord Kitchener giving him a drink! He did not 
believe in these great world prophecies. Also, it was necessary 
to-day to look beyond Europe. Even in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries this had been necessary both for France and 
Great Britain, and to-day it was even more essential to their 
security. Their great empires should be sufficient for their needs 
and their energies. He did not believe in Great Britain trying 
to civilise the world by force, and so impose her ideals upon 
others. She should try to work them out herself, and let those 
who wished to imitate her afterwards. 

He looked upon the settlement at Munich not only with 
complacency, but with pride. 


Mr. Victor Raikes, M.P., said that he differed from the 
lecturer in that he did not regard Munich as having been a disaster, 
also the latter had seemed to think that, unless Great Britain did 
something very active and positive, the present régime in Germany 
would last indefinitely. He did not agree with this view. 

Germany could not expand in South-Eastern Europe without 
treading on the corns of her ally Italy. The Rome—Berlin Axis 
had never been a natural axis. It had been forged by the Abys- 
sinian War, and it was doubtful whether without this war it ever 
would have existed. The ordinary Italian was a strong Catholic 
living under a Catholic monarchy. Germany was neither a 
monarchy nor was she very Catholic, particularly so far as her 
leaders were concerned. If Germany did pursue her path from 
Czechoslovakia down through Hungary and Yugoslavia economi- 
cally and financially, she would re-forge the Stresa Front more 
rapidly than by any other means. Then the colonial aims of 
Italy had been mentioned with those of Poland. It was probable 
that Italy’s present partially fulfilled colonial expansion would 
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occupy her enough for the next twenty years to make her unwilling 
to put up with inconvenient German action in South-Eastern 
Europe in exchange for yet another problematical Empire in 
Africa. German expansion into South-Eastern Europe would 
probably play into the hands of those who wished to avoid 
German domination on the continent of Europe. If she were to 
turn towards Latvia, Lithuania and towards Russia, the story 
might be different, but this was another problem. 

Concerning the future of the Nazi State, supposing the very 
worst, that at Munich the leaders of Germany had been com- 
pletely dishonest in their expression of a desire for friendship with 
England, even so a war postponed was often a war averted al- 
together. The persecution of the Jews now taking place in 
Germany was not a manifestation of Hitler’s increased prestige 
through his coup in Czechoslovakia. Increased persecution 
always meant that the ruler in the particular country was using 
it as a smoke screen to hide divergencies of opinion at home. 
There were very great divisions among the Nazi leaders in Ger- 
many. Divisions between Goebbels and Himmler and Goering 
were splitting Germany daily. The more they increased their 
persecution, whether of Catholics, Jews or Protestants, the more 
they undermined their own State. The one dangerous thing 
would be to take up the attitude of the glorious British crusader 
because it would be the one thing needed to unite those countries 
which would otherwise break up of their own weakness. National- 
Socialism was only one of those short cuts to prosperity. Dicta- 
torships had been seen to come and go before. Given sufficient 
rope they would hang themselves, but if others were inclined to 
be too precipitate, to assume war to be inevitable, and therefore 
better early than late, then they would put their own heads into 
the noose which otherwise would fit necks far more suited to be 
broken. 

Concerning rearmament Great Britain could not pursue an 
unlimited programme by land, sea and air without lowering the 
general standard of living in which the country had existed for 
many years. She should therefore work on the lines which were 
vitally important to her, which were Air Defence and the Navy. 
As far as the former was concerned, it should be stated in Ger- 
many’s favour that she had so far scrupulously observed the 
Anglo-German Naval Agreement. In the air there was a great 
deal to be said for the policy being pursued at the moment, the 
policy of speeding up the defence arm, the production of fighter 
’planes as against bomber ’planes. They were quicker to build, 
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and Great Britain was at present building the fastest in the world. 
If it were possible to show the dictators that they could not deal 
a knock-out blow to the democracies, the first step would have 
been taken towards peace. The dictators relied on the knock- 
out blow. They knew that if the war degenerated into a long 
war they would not be dictators at the end, but the slaves of their 
General Staffs from the moment the first shot was fired. If, 
therefore, the passive defence of the country could be effectively 
tackled and the dictators given every opportunity of hanging 
themselves, the British Empire might yet give a lead to the world 
long after the rise of Hitler had been banished to the limbo of 
forgotten things. 


Mr. GRAHAM HutTTON said that, as to the Anglo-German 
Naval Agreement, one of the most important points in the 
lecturer's remarkably clear analysis had been whether Germany 
would build up South-Eastern Europe for peace or for war. In 
the latter event, of what value was the British Navy now, on 
which over one thousand five hundred million pounds had been 
spent since 1919, and which could only be used, in a war with 
Germany, to blockade her by sea? If Germany were successful 
in building up and controlling South-Eastern Europe, she would 
still need jute, rubber, coffee and perhaps in war-time even oil. 
Iron ore could be got from Scandinavia. The British Navy would 
not be able to get into the Baltic. If able to control the oil and 
other resources of South-Eastern Europe, Germany would be 
self-sufficient for at least two years. Two years of modern war 
was more than he could contemplate with equanimity. 

He thought Germany would assume control of South-Eastern 
Europe. It was true that eleven million Magyars and roughly 
fifty-five million Slavs would not take kindly to a Prussian jack- 
boot. But they were not being asked to take to it kindly. Why, 
again, should it be presumed, because past crises had been 
weathered when London could not be bombed from the air, that 
the present crisis would be similarly passed now that London 
could be so bombed? It was not whether one chose to fight, 
but whether one chose to surrender diplomatic position after 
diplomatic position before being forced to fight. 

There was, for instance, a colonial issue. The Rome—Berlin 
Axis would not break as long as both Germany and Italy had 
colonial ambitions. What was British policy to be in reply to a 
demand for colonies during the next twelve months? If Great 
Britain were not willing to hand over lesser breeds without the 
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Law because another Law was stronger than herself, what could 
her policy be? The Navy would be useless for blockade under 
two years. The Air arm would not be ready. France was 
lamentably weak and in moral and political disarray. 

Some points were encouraging. There were in France and 
Great Britain eighty-seven million people as against a hundred and 
twenty-five millions in Germany and Italy. Suppose the Axis 
held together for war purposes as it did for diplomatic purposes 
(now called “‘ peace ’’), and suppose their combined weight were 
thrown against France and Great Britain with no diversion to the 
East and South-East of Germany, then this would not be so bad 
as long as France and Great Britain could stand the aerial batter- 
ing, hold the land defences, and control the Atlantic routes— 
which they would do as long as the British Navy remained 
supreme. It would be a war of attrition. But, if there were now 
a colonial re-settlement and Germany obtained overseas harbours, 
would the present régime in Germany continue to observe the 
35 per cent. ratio of the much-vaunted Anglo-German Naval 
Agreement? Even supposing this were still observed, what would 
the result in the air be? Great Britain could obtain her supplies 
from the United States and Canada as long as the routes remained 
open, but of what use would this be if the ships could not be 
unloaded at the ports? It would not be very easy to unload on 
the western shores of either France or Great Britain if the passive 
defence of those countries could ensure the comparative safety 
of the civilian population, but could not ensure the safe conduct 
of normal business in time of war. However, France and Great 
Britain would be able to keep open the Atlantic routes for at least 
twelve months, perhaps for two or three years. They would still 
have greater material resources than Germany would be able to 
obtain in the next three years from her new dominion in South- 
Eastern Europe. Thirdly, together France and Britain had still 
sufficient man-power to be able to withstand land attacks and sea 
attacks in the west of Europe. They would remain in this posi- 
tion as long as the ratio of offensive to defensive strength in modern 
warfare was as great as four or perhaps even six to one. The 
Germans and Italians together did not enjoy a ratio of four to one 
as yet. The air was the vital question. 

Finally, as to the Slavs and Magyars in South-Eastern Europe, 
their opinions would not be asked by Germany as long as the 
present régime in Germany existed. It would, he thought, 
continue to exist for a very long time. It would not dissolve, 
as previous dictatorships had dissolved in the past; because in 
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those days London could not be bombed from the air, and be- 
cause to-day there was no possible technique of revolution in a 
totalitarian State of the type of Germany or Italy. It was 
impossible to revolt against modern machine guns; and those 
people over the age of thirty in Italy and Germany could not hold 
their own against the irresponsible masses under thirty. The 
policy of Great Britain for the next eighteen months should be 
based upon the assumption that during that time nothing would 
upset the régime in Germany, and that the Powers of South- 
Eastern Europe would be forced to fall in with German wishes as 
Hungary was being forced to do that very week. 


PROFESSOR C. K. WEBSTER said that concerning the policy 
of allowing the dictatorships to go their way, he remembered a 
dictator named Napoleon. A stage had now been reached which 
compared with the Napoleonic régime. No one knew as yet 
whether Hitler would be a Bismarck or a Napoleon, but it was 
necessary to reckon with either possibility. 

Concerning the view that South-Eastern Europe was the 
safest direction for German expansion from the point of view of 
the British Empire, it should be remembered that expansion was 
possible beyond Constantinople and that to-day the tempo was 
quick. Already Great Britain had to take a new view of the 
Middle East, and a threat to her communications in this direction 
was the one thing she had always worked to avoid. The extension 
of German domination from the Baltic to the Dardanelles would 
be a serious matter for the British Empire. 


Mr. RoBERT STOKES said that he considered that the lecturer 
had exaggerated the degree of solidarity between Italy and 
Germany. Friends of his just back from Italy had told him that 
Hitler was very unpopular in that country. In that case there 
was surely some inconsistency between two lines of thought 
developed during the discussion. The first was that Germany 
would be able, within the next eighteen months, to develop 
rapidly in South-Eastern Europe; the second was that she would 
at the same time be able to extract from Great Britain, under 
threat of war, some part of her colonial Empire. If she developed, 
as she probably would, in South-Eastern Europe—attracted 
mainly by the oil wells in Roumania and the power in the air 
which these would ultimately give her—surely she could not at 
the same time put forward colonial demands backed by a real 
threat of war? Germany’s expansion in South-Eastern Europe 
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must give Great Britain time to increase her strength and to 
formulate a definite plan so as to be ready for this demand when 
it came. 

It was quite true that the Empire could not be cut off from the 
rest of the world, but at the same time surely the Empire and not 
the world should be Great Britain’s primary concern. If she 
concentrated her attention upon the Empire she would find her 
moral forces greatly increased as against the forces working in 
Germany. Concentration upon such Imperial principles or ideals 
as that of trusteeship for backward races, the Dual Mandate in 
tropical Africa, or indirect rule in Africa and the East, would 
build up something real in the way of moral force to set in the 
moral balance sheet against the ideals of the new Germany. 
Finally, surely from the moral angle there was something to be 
said for the fact that Great Britain remained a Christian nation ? 


Major F. HEywoop said that there was one way in which 
Germany would be able to press for colonies. She had two very 
small neighbours, who both possessed colonies, Belgium and 
Holland. If in the spring Germany were to hold “‘ manceuvres ” 
on the Belgian frontier and to demand the mandated territory 
held by Belgium on the eastern end of the Congo, backing her 
demand by a threat of force, would Great Britain advise Belgium 
to give in as she had advised Czechoslovakia last September ? 


A MEMBER said that he would like to refer to a letter which 
he had received a few days ago from the secretary of a German 
friend and colleague. She said that she and a great many Ger- 
man men and women, among whom were certainly not the worst, 
shared a deep gratitude for the effort of Mr. Chamberlain in the 
cause of peace, seeing nothing behind his action but the honest 
desire to save all from the greatest misfortune. He and no other 
should receive the next Nobel Peace Prize. The repercussions 
which British policy was having in Germany should not be for- 
gotten. The German people were not happy under what was now 
happening, and if the visit of Mr. Chamberlain to Munich had 
made these forces realise that there were those outside Germany 
to whom they could look, then even Munich, which was regret- 
table from many points of view, would not have been in vain. 
He had lunched that day with a German woman who was an 
Aryan back to the sixth generation, but who had left Germany 
because she could not stand it any longer. British policy should 
be directed to making such forces in Germany realise that they 
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did not stand alone, so that when Great Britain was challenged, 
she might be challenged upon an issue upon which the German 
people would not feel bound to follow Hitler as they had done up 
till the present. A great deal had been said about South-Eastern 
Europe. Was Germany going to address herself to South- 
Eastern Europe next? The great and awful mechanism of the 
controlled Nazi Press had been turned during the last few days 
not against these Powers, but against Great Britain. This was 
because Great Britain did stand for a great deal to the average 
German, and their propaganda was now at work to undermine 
this. A German friend had written to him saying that he had 
read in the German extracts from the British Press that Britain 
had only given up the idea of war at Munich because she was not 
ready to fight. He had written back saying that this was not the 
truth at all, that the German Government knew that Mr. Cham- 
berlain was the most popular man in Germany, and were deter- 
mined that this should not continue. British policy should 
remember this fact and take it into account. 


Mr. WILSON Harris said that he did not wish to appear either 
cynical or sceptical, but he could not see why any German should 
not have sent through the post the letter he had just heard, or 
even why any German should not have printed it in the news- 
papers. Given the situation at Munich, Mr. Chamberlain could 
have taken no course except the one he had taken. But what in 
fact had this course meant? It had meant giving to Germany 
without her needing to strike a blow everything for which Herr 
Hitler, as he had told Mr. Chamberlain, had been willing to hurl 
her into a war. Every German should regard Mr. Chamberlain 
as the ideal peacemaker and with the profoundest gratitude. 


Mr. EMANUEL said that Europe did not end at the Pyrenees. 
It was impossible to separate the problem of German domination 
in Central Europe and the Fascist domination now being built up 
in Spain. The pathetic Conservative belief that the “ gallant 
and independent ”’ Spaniards would throw off their German and 
Italian experts and masters was on a par with the pathetic belief 
that the “ gallant and independent ”’ Magyars and Slavs would 
be able to fight against the machine-guns of the Nazi Party. 
Spain was a further example, or so it seemed to the younger 
generation who would have to do the fighting—was even a 
paramount example of the betrayal of national interests to class 
interests by the politicians of Great Britain. Munich was, 
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according to many, a case of needs must. The Anglo-Italian 
Agreement, whose ratification was apparently a direct result of 
Munich, was a gratuitous insult to democracy, the giving up not 
only of the principles for which Great Britain stood, but of the 
strategic position which would enable her to defend those prin- 
ciples in the war which now seemed inevitable. 


Mr. H. W. NEVINSON said that the present persecution of the 
Jews in Germany was the concern of all honourable and merciful 
people. The German Press had reproached the British nation 
with deeds of cruelty in the past. He had known of them, and 
had been present at some of those deeds of cruelty executed by 
the British Government and people, but there had always been 
in Great Britain a large and vocal and powerful body of people 
opposed to the Government that had carried out these cruelties, 
and they were still allowed in our country to stand out now for the 
freedom of Jews so cruelly oppressed by the present German 
Government. 

Then there was the question of danger to the Empire from the 
expansion of Germany into those countries which commanded 
the route to India, Egypt, Cyprus, Palestine and down the Suez 
Canal. Spain was now the paramount factor from the point of 
view of the British Empire. If once the entry to the Mediter- 
ranean were barred, the British Empire was destroyed. General 
Franco would certainly give the command of the entrance to the 
Straits of Gibraltar to one of the dictators. It was said that 
Great Britain could sail round by the Cape of Good Hope. This 
might be true but it would not be so easy if an enemy Power held 
the ports of Spain. 


PROFESSOR TOYNBEE said that he had not referred to either 
Spain or the Colonies because they had not seemed to be directly 
affected by the Munich settlement, and, with the time at his 
disposal, he had had to make some omissions. 

First, he would like to take up the question whether it would 
be possible for Great Britain to confine her activities to the 
Empire, without also trying to police the world. If you looked 
at the map and considered the shape of the Empire, it was evident 
that the Empire had been built up in the course of the nineteenth 
century on the assumption that the world was policed by Great 
Britain, and that all other Great Powers were corralled on the 
Continent of Europe. It had been necessary to put this British 
police-work into commission because latterly some Great Powers 
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had escaped from this confinement, and had made their appear- 
ance on the wrong side of the British cordon of sea-power. The 
Empire could not be maintained in an anarchic world, and there- 
fore our choice lay between policing the world single-handed and 
policing it in concert with like-minded Powers. 

Then there was the tremendously important question of the 
prospects of the Nazi State. The comparison of Nazi Germany 
with nineteenth-century dictatorships like those of Napoleon I 
and III was not quite adequate. It was in fact a comparison be- 
tween the staying-power of a single man and that of a whole way 
of life. What was happening now in Germany was not something 
new and unknown. The truth was that an important part of the 
Christian world had now reverted to an ancient form of paganism 
—the worship of a human community. This was a spiritual con- 
dition in which Man had lived in the past for hundreds of thousands 
of years. Therefore Germany’s relapse was very serious, because 
it was a relapse into something out of which Man had climbed 
with great difficulty over a long period of time. So it was neces- 
sary to take the “ totalitarian ’’ States very seriously. It was not 
a question just of one man of forty-nine who would have to die 
in less than forty-nine more years’ time. Hitler had reawakened 
something which had always existed deep down in the souls of 
his own nation and of all nations. The struggle between the 
Christian religion and the paganism of the “ totalitarian ’’ States 
was part of a much deeper issue than that raised by Munich. 
This deeper issue would not be decided in the next year or eighteen 
months, or perhaps even in the present century. The ultimate 
future ‘of the world would depend upon that decision. But be- 
cause one might believe that ultimately forces contrary to those 
now in the ascendant in Germany would once again triumph there, 
this did not mean that, from a practical political and military 
point of view, which could only be a short view, we could rest 
in the comforting expectation that German National Socialism 
would pass away easily or rapidly. This movement had 
foundations which were as ancient and as firm as they were evil. 
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A JAPANESE VIEW OF THE STRUGGLE IN 
THE FAR EAST? 


KENzO TAKAYANAGI 


My address this evening is entitled ‘‘ A Japanese View of the 
Sino-Japanese Conflict.’’ The title, however, was not of my own 
choosing, but rather one upon which I was asked to speak. It 
sounds as if I am scheduled to defend Japan’s case. I do not 
feel myself qualified to undertake that task. My profession is 
academic, and it would be considered undeserving of my profes- 
sion if I behaved as a propagandist. Granted that a member 
of my profession is justified to play the part of an advocate to 
defend the cause of his country in times of national emergency 
when thousands of his fellow-countrymen are laying down their 
lives for that cause, yet it is not for that purpose that I am on 
my present journey. My object in coming to America and Europe 
was to discuss certain administrative problems of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, with which organisation I have had the 
pleasure of being connected from its very beginning. Still, I 
gradually came to think that it was right to select that title. 
For, however objective one endeavours to be in a discussion of 
this kind, one cannot surmount the natural limitations of one’s 
mental vision, which is, after all, coloured by one’s education and 
the intellectual milieu in which one lives. And indeed one can 
observe such limitations even in the case of an objective discus- 
sion by a disinterested third party, which is supposed to be free 
from national prejudices. Even if the evidence, scrupulously 
sifted, is in itself unchallengeable, the whole picture may never- 
theless be distorted not only by one’s natural predilection, but by 
one’s mental vision and mode of thought, which are again the 
outcome of one’s education and of the intellectual atmosphere 
of which one is a part. 

I am by profession a student of legal philosophy as well as of 
English Law. And even in cases where I concentrate my mental 
energies on such a contemporary subject as the Sino-Japanese 
Conflict, I am naturally inclined to reflect on some of the funda- 
mental questions involved. 


1 Address given at Chatham House on November roth, 1938; Colonel 
G. R. V. Steward, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. in the Chair. 
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How much of the legal and political history of a nation is 
moulded by human volition and how much by her environment ? 
Perhaps this is a phase of the more fundamental philosophical 
dilemma of long standing: free-will versus determinism. My 
mind turns to this question because in the Western picture of the 
expansion of Japan during the past fifty years, one often finds an 
attempt to depict it as if it were the prosecution of a carefully 
designed plan by the Japanese Imperialists, while the Japanese 
themselves feel rather that it has largely been determined by the 
geographical, economic and political circumstances in which the 
nation was placed. Is not the apparent difference of political 
behaviour between Great Britain and Japan, for instance, due 
not so much to the personal moral qualities of the men who steer 
their national policies, as to the circumstances in which they have 
to act ? 

How much does and should force play in the ordering of human 
relations? Is not legal order itself based partially on organised 
force? Legal order must contain an element of right and justice, 
to be sure; but is not organised force one of its constituent 
elements? If force without justice is barbarous, justice without 
force is impotent. This fundamental question as to the relation 
of force and justice in the juridical order comes to my mind 
because in Eastern Asia there is now manifest a display of force, 
and it is the faith of the Japanese nation that it ought to be di- 
rected to the establishment of permanent peace and order in that 
part of the world, which is considered essential for her own 
preservation. There is also a movement in Great Britain and 
elsewhere for larger armaments, which presupposes the potential 
display of force for the defence of their respective countries or for 
making their policies more effective. 

I have been one of those who expected much from the League 
of Nations. But now it seems plain that that organisation has 
not been a success. Why? Some like to employ bad-men 
interpretations or rather bad-nations interpretations—e.g. too 
much political manoeuvring within the League by this nation or 
that for its own national interests, or unwillingness on the part of 
certain nations to abide by its decisions. To my mind, however, 
the cause is more fundamental. The majority of the people of 
various nations are in reality not yet in a mood to accept a vague 
loyalty to a world authority at the cost of the destiny of their own 
countries which actually protect their life and property. The 
reason why a modern State can effectively enforce law and order 
within its own borders is largely due to the psychology of its 
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people, who have been so trained by a long historical tradition, 
attained after a series of internal group struggles, eventually to 
support the State to which they belong. The League of Nations 
made its appearance all of a sudden, swayed by elevated senti- 
ment created by the World War, but without the necessary 
psychological preparations. Thus just as there are social-psy- 
chological limitations even in the enforcement of domestic legis- 
lation, so there are very serious social-psychological limitations 
to the functioning of a world authority. Whether we like it or 
not, we must for the present endeavour to build up international 
peace based upon a different organisation of force. 

Another problem which confronts us is the problem of stability 
versus change in the ordering of human relations. There is a 
constant change of the political balance of power within a State 
and in the society of nations. The maintenance of peace or sta-, 
bility in the sense of an immutable status quo is an illusion. With- 
in a State itself there is a constant shift of the balance of political 
and social power, sometimes taking the violent form of a revolu- 
tion. So in the international field there is a constant change of 
the balance of power, and such change is, in extreme cases, 
brought about by armed conflicts. We do our best to effect such 
necessary changes peacefully without resorting to force—.e., 
revolution or war. Human ingenuity, however, has not succeeded 
in eliminating them altogether. 

But once the shift of political balance is attained, either by 
revolution or war, there follows a peaceable period of comparative 
stability when people can live together on the basis of such new 
order, though change continues again under the new order. The 
interplay of the necessity for change and the requirements for 
stability govern the destiny of man both within a State and 
among the nations of the world. 

The fourth great problem which occurs to my mind is the 
Westernisation of Eastern Asia. China and Japan, though 
politically separated from ancient days, have had a common 
cultural background and a common philosophical outlook. Japan 
has been a good pupil of the ancient classics of China, and the 
Japanese are so much Confucianists themselves that one of our 
philosophers, after travelling through modern China, asked 
himself, ‘‘ Alas, is this an answer to Confucius?’’ Buddhism 
forms part of the spiritual life of the Japanese nation, whether 
or not they confess their faith in it, but they mostly learned it 
through Chinese glasses. The spiritual and philosophic outlook 


of China and Japan has thus been closely akin. 
No. I.—VOL. XVIII. ¢c 
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I do not, of course, endorse the naive view that the Eastern 
civilisation is spiritual, while the Western civilisation is mater- 
jalistic. Still, it remains true that the materialistic philosophy 
which Japan has learned from the West, with all its capitalistic 
structure and technique, was quite a new thing to her, and we 
can at least understand the impression made on our predecessors 
that Western civilisation is materialistic. 

China came into contact with Western materialistic philosophy 
much earlier than Japan, but Japan mastered it more quickly 
than China. When Commodore Perry knocked at the door of 
the Far-Eastern Islanders, nobody imagined that this tiny event 
in the world’s history was destined to have such world-wide 
significance in the sudden rise of Japan, the speedy expansion of 
her industry and trade, and the consequent repercussions on the 
world at large. 

Together with the technique of capitalism, she has learned 
from the West the technique of national defence, and she learned 
them so quickly that after seventy years the Japanese army and 
navy can face on equal terms the strongest of armies and navies. 

This quick mastery of the Western arts of peace and war by 
Japan has deeply affected her own national life. It has raised 
her standard of living and rapidly increased her population, 
which had remained stationary during her long secluded life under 
the closed-door policy of the Tokugawa Shogunnate. In order 
to satisfy her natural desire to raise her standard of living and to 
provide for her increasing population, she must either emigrate, or 
sell her industrial goods to other countries. But the area of her 
expansion has already been pre-empted. All the areas are under 
the political control of Western nations, which adopt closed- 
door policies not only toward her emigration but to vicarious 
emigration in the shape of industrial goods, the export of which 
is necessary for obtaining raw materials and machinery for her 
industries as well as for purchasing other amenities of life. Thus 
expansion is forced to take the line of least resistance, and finds 
its way to the Asiatic Continent. That seems to be the economic 
background to the establishment of Manchoukuo. 

Now, coming to very recent years, Japan has plenty of coal 
and water-power, but is lacking in iron, which is necessary for 
the development of her heavy industries, there being a gradual 
transition from light to heavy industries. Japanese industries 
and capitalists, therefore, naturally want to get iron ore in North 
China. Like industrialists and capitalists elsewhere, they too 
want peaceful access. Thus they have tried to co-operate with 
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Chinese capitalists to develop the iron-ore mines on the usual 
49-51 per cent. basis. This and other plans for development in 
North China by co-operation between Japanese and Chinese 
capitalists, which have received the consent and approval of 
the local government, have been rejected by the Nanking 
Government. 

There is also a strategic element in the situation. The main’ 
concern of the Japanese army is defence against Soviet Russia. 
Their military obligations have increased enormously since the 
establishment of Manchoukuo, the concentration of the Soviet 
army in Eastern Siberia and the political control of Outer Mon- 
golia by the U.S.S.R. And they naturally want Chinese co- 
operation in this regard, which has, however, been refused by 
the Nanking Government. 

China herself has in recent years been on the road to economic’ 
and political reconstruction. But unhappily her nationalism was 
promoted by her politicians through the inflaming of the nationa- 
listic sentiment of her people by unscrupulous methods, the most 
deplorable being their anti-foreign education, which poisoned the 
tender mind of innocent children against all ‘‘imperialisticnations,”’ 
and in recent years especially against Japan. The anti-Japanese 
economic boycotts, which were mere manifestations in the eco- 
nomic field of this general tendency, exasperated the Japanese, 
who thought that the Chinese market was vital for their normal 
economic expansion, especially since a boycott against their goods 
of a milder character—that is to say, in the shape of high tariffs 
and lowered quotas—was proceeding rapidly in other parts of the 
world. Chiang Kai-shek saw the danger of his policy of antago- 
nising Japan, and really seems to have tried to exercise his 
dictatorial powers toward a more moderate policy toward Japan, 
but the inflamed nationalistic feelings of the young officers became 
too much for him to control. After the Sian Incident there were 
signs that his anti-Japanese policy was being strengthened in 
collaboration with Soviet Russia, which naturally alarmed the 
Japanese army. Thus, the local incidents in North China and at 
Shanghai, occurring in such an atmosphere, led inevitably to the 
present Sino-Japanese conflict, and the prolonged resistance 
tactics adopted by Nanking naturally enlarged the sphere of 
military operations, despite an attempt on the part of the Japanese, 
both civil and military, to localise the incidents. 

All these deplorable developments naturally disturb the Ori- 
ental mind, and give rise to a serious doubt. If the capitalistic 
economic system is at the bottom of all this, was it not wrong 
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for our predecessors to have embraced this Western materialistic 
philosophy, and its concomitant, the efficient means of national 
defence? But the doubt is, after all, academic, for if they had 
failed to embrace it, it would have meant the political domination 
of Japan by the Westerners, as in other parts of Asia. And the 
other economic alternative—communism—offers us little hope 
in view of the actual experience in the U.S.S.R., which is at 
present transforming itself into something else. Is it not incum- 
bent upon Eastern Asia, as a whole, to create something new and 
better, so that that part of the world at least can live in mutual 
peace, and so promote common prosperity? This is a revolt of 
Eastern Asia against the West—not, indeed, in arms, but in 
intellect. Behind the often-repeated words, “‘ for the establish- 
ment of permanent peace in Eastern Asia,’’ lurks not so much a 
pretext for economic Imperialism, as a feeling of scepticism of 
what we have mastered, a desire, an aspiration for something 


better. 


After these rather prolonged preliminary reflections, which 
are all relevant to my theme, I proceed to the Sino-Japanese 
conflict itself, and my thoughts naturally turn on the past, the 
present and the future. 

I have neither the ability nor the time here to deal adequately 
- with the historical background of the Sino-Japanese conflict. 
Instead, therefore, of trying to present a general picture of the 
past, I may be allowed to recount a few of the events which took 
place at the six conferences of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
which reflect at least some aspects of the history of the Sino- 
Japanese relations. 

At the first conference, held at Honolulu in 1925, the topics 
which the Chinese group stressed were the abolition of extra- 
territoriality and the restoration of her tariff autonomy. The 
Japanese group naturally stressed the immigration problem 
because the memory of the United States Immigration Act of 
1924 was still fresh in their minds. The Japanese and Chinese 
groups were generally on good terms in their round-table discus- 
sions. At the second Honolulu Conference of 1927, the British 
group came for the first time, headed by Sir Frederick Whyte. 
Just then, under Soviet influence, the brunt of the anti-foreign 
movement in China was directed mainly against the British. I 
was told that the private conversations between the British and 
the Chinese delegates which were conducted behind the scenes 
had some share in the formulation of a conciliatory policy of the 
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British Government, which succeeded in causing the anti-British 
boycott to subside. 

At the Third Conference, held at Kyoto in 1929, at which, as 
you know, Lord Hailsham headed the British delegation, Man- 
churia was the subject of a heated discussion between the Japa- 
nese and Chinese groups. The Chinese group continued their 
advocacy of the abolition of unequal treaties and the restoration 
of her effectual sovereignty, this time over Manchuria as an 
integral part of China. The Japanese group reminded the Chinese 
of the special position which Manchuria occupied for her nation, 
economically and strategically as well as sentimentally. They 
pointed out that it would be a great mistake for the Chinese to 
deal with Manchuria simply on a rationalistic formula, such 
as the recovery of China’s unimpaired sovereign rights in the 
Austinian sense. The historical, as well as the psychological and 
economic factors, they pointed out, must duly be taken into 
account. 

I well remember how a few Chinese and Japanese delegates 
met together every evening, outside of the regular programmes 
of the Conference, to carry on informal conversations on the 
possible formule for promoting Sino-Japanese friendship and 
co-operation, in which I had the privilege of participating. 

Just then, you will remember, Baron Shidehara was Japan’s 
Foreign Minister, and there was much complaint in Japan that his 
conciliatory policy was met with anti-Japanese policies not only 
in China proper, but in Manchuria as well. They felt that such 
a policy would only end in bringing about a state of affairs in 
which Japan might be obliged either to pack up and humbly 
retire from that area, which naturally they could not afford, or to 
fight for her interests in Manchuria. And I, therefore, told my 
Chinese friends that it was a great mistake for them to identify 
Britain and Japan in their mind. ‘‘ You may have recovered 
some of your concessions because of your anti-British boycott. 
But Britain’s interests in China are ngw mainly economic and 
financial. On the other hand, Japan’s interests, especially in 
Manchuria, are far more than that. If you interpret Baron 
Shidehara’s conciliatory policy as a sign of Japan’s weakness and 
exploit it, then he will naturally be discredited at home, and a 
firmer foreign policy is sure to take its place. The wiser policy 
for you to pursue is to collaborate with him by making his liberal 
policy a diplomatic success in the eyes of the Japanese nation.”’ 
Our Chinese friends politely listened to the argument, but were in 
no mood to accept that line of thinking. The tension between the 
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two countries regarding Manchuria became so acute that it culmi- 
nated in the Manchurian Incident of 1931. 

The fourth Conference was held at Shanghai in the autumn of 
1931, when warfare was raging in Manchuria. It was a marvel 
that the Japanese and Chinese groups could get together to dis- 
cuss the usual agenda of the Conference. There was naturally a 
tense atmosphere, and a certain Chinese scholar who played a 
prominent part in presenting the Chinese case both at the second 
and the third conferences, and who was then an adviser to Mr. 
Eugene Chen, made a very conciliatory after-dinner speech on 
the formule by which the Manchurian problem might possibly be 
solved. A few days later he was dubbed a “‘traitor’’ to his 
country, and in the end it cost him his job. 

At the fifth Conference, held at Banff in 1933, the establish- 
ment of Manchoukuo had already been effected, and the 
political relations of the two countries were so delicate that the 
Conference had to concentrate its agenda on the economic aspects 
of the Pacific area, especially the trade expansion of Japan on the 
one hand and tariff policies of the Powers on the other. 

At the sixth Conference, held at Yosemite in 1936, at which 
the Right Honorable A. V. Alexander headed the British delega- 
tion, Soviet and French delegations for the first time participated 
in the Conference, suggesting in our minds the emergence of the 
U.S.S.R. as a potent factor in the East-Asian questions and their 
European connections in the form of the Treaty of Mutual Assis- 
tance between France and Soviet Russia. There was also talk 
of the possibility of a Treaty of a similar character between Japan 
and Germany. The main interest shifted from Manchuria to 
North China, Inner and Outer Mongolia as a danger-spot. On 
. one hand suspicion was expressed as to Japan’s policies in North 
China. On the other hand, China then was known by everybody, 
and perhaps sympathetically, to be actively engaged in strengthen- 
ing her strategical position in view of a potential war with Japan, 
by equipping herself with modern weapons and in other ways. 
The atmosphere of the Conference was naturally unfavourable 
to Japan. 

In such an atmosphere I was asked one day to make a state- 
ment on Japan’s foreign policy at one of the Round Tables to 
which I was assigned. And in the capacity of an academic 
observer I said something like this : 

“In order fully to understand the Japanese foreign policy, we must 


bear the following factors always in mind. 
“‘ Vis-a-vis Europe and America, our relations are, apart from the 
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East-Asian political complications, essentially economic. Both Japan 
and the Western Powers are satisfied if there is a smooth flow of trade. 
In order to meet the requirements for feeding her population, Japan 
naturally desires to sell her manufactured goods to those countries, in 
exchange mainly for raw materials and machinery which she needs 
for her industries. When, therefore, they build up tariff barriers, she 
will protest and her foreign policy will naturally be directed to persuade 
them to lower those barriers. But taken by themselves, there is no 
reason why all of the disputes may not be solved by peaceful adjust- 
ments. Neither side would think of risking a war on that account. 

‘* Vis-a-vis China, however, there is an additional factor—z.e., the 
immutable fact of geographical propinquity. Japan is greatly con- 
cerned for her own safety and preservation over the attitude of the 
Government in China toward Japan. If the Chinese Government is 
anti-Japanese, and especially in combination with another Power or 
Powers, she feels her own national existence greatly menaced. 

““ Vis-d-vis Soviet Russia, there is another factor—7z.e., an ideo- 
logical factor, in addition to the economic factor and the factor of 
geographical propinquity. Rightly or wrongly, Japan feels that Com- 
munistic theories and practice are incompatible with the spiritual 
welfare of her nation. More especially she will be afraid of Communist 
ideas taking hold of her neighbours, and thus finding these ideas domi- 
nant in Eastern Asia. Also she knows by experience that the 
Communistic tactics in China have a strong tendency to be directed 
toward combining with anti- Japanese nationalists to fight Japan. And 
that factor will have its due influence on Japan’s foreign policy. 

“Yet, despite the fears shared by many persons, in view of the 
even balance of military strength, I do not think that the two countries 
will easily go to war. There may be no end of border incidents, but for 
some time to come I do not think there will be any conflict of a major 
kind. 

“The danger spot is, in my opinion, rather North China. If the 
present régime in China continues to strengthen its anti-Japanese 
policy, there is a great danger of a Sino-Japanese conflict of a major 
kind. And if the conflict should come, it would surely be a great 
embarrassment to Japan, but it would bring disaster not only to the 
Chinese people at large, but to the present Chinese régime itself. And, 
in view of the complex international situation, this may lead to another 
world war, who knows? 

‘‘ Therefore the wiser policy for China is not to pursue anti- Japanese 
policy, but to adopt a policy of collaboration with Japan. Sentimen- 
tally it will be a hard thing at present for the Chinese to do so. Ina 
way I fully sympathise with the Chinese feelings. But it is the part of 
wisdom for the Chinese to collaborate with Japan. And it would be 
a short-sighted policy on the part of the Western Powers to aid and 
abet this anti-Japanese policy. For in the event of a major conflict, 
great damage will naturally be done to their economic and financial 
interests in China.”’ 
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At the Conference those humble opinions of mine naturally 
‘ fell on stony ground. People there assembled were on the whole 
more interested in the development of collective security of the 
League or Anti-War Pact type, and the theory of indivisibility 
of peace was loudly proclaimed. And that theory constituted a 
convenient springboard from which to attack or cast reflections 
on Japan’s policy in North China. 

Coming to the present, this is, of course, the largest of the 
Sino-Japanese conflicts. And it is, in point of fact, a “‘ war,” 
- though neither the parties concerned nor third parties like to call 
it so, for various reasons. The warfare is indeed conducted as 
between the parties virtually in conformity with the rules of inter- 
national law in time of war, but neither the parties themselves 
nor the third parties look upon it as war in the technical sense, 
so that the belligerents are not in a position to exercise the full 
belligerent rights towards neutral parties. This divergence be- 
tween theory and practice is an anomalous situation brought 
about by the Pact of Paris. ; 

The public sentiment as expressed in the Press in England 
and America seems to have been decidedly on the side of China. 
It is difficult to assess how far this trend of sentiment was created 
by a general humanitarian sentiment for an underdog and an 
animosity against the strong, a guardian’s concern for the welfare 
of his ward under the Nine-Power Treaty, the capitalists’ fear that 
the potential Chinese market might be monopolised by Japan, 
or the pro-Soviet sentiment of the labour and young intelligentsia 
of the Left Wing which see disappointment at the growth of a 
Power which works as a bulwark against the spread of Soviet 
influence, or by the feelings of the protagonists of the League or 
Anti-War Pact type of collective security which see in the 
apparently aggressive attitude of Japan a menace to the col- 
lective security they visualise. The question of preponderance 
among those and other factors seems different in different 
countries. 

As I said at the outset, I was not sent here to defend Japan’s 
case, nor is it for me to correct the prejudice of others. However, 
I was casually asked a number of questions on various aspects of 
the present conflict during my travel through the United States. 
And certain intellectuals who were interested in the relation 
between democracy and the Press in foreign affairs asked me in 
what respects the public discussion of the Sino-Japanese conflict 
abroad failed to convey a balanced picture of the conflict, which is 
a sine qua non of a successful democratic control of foreign policy. 
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And here are some of the points on which I frankly stated my own 
impressions. 

In regard to aerial bombardment, Mr. Hoover, the former 
American President, told me that the news concerning aerial 
bombardment of the civilian population by the Japanese Navy is 
the one factor which above everything else makes the sentiment 
of ordinary American citizens turn against Japan. I think he is, 
in a sense, right. From the standpoint of the protection of 
civilian population, however, a protest should be directed not 
particularly against Japan, but against aerial bombardment in 
general—nay, against modern methods of warfare as a whole, in 
which, as is well known, the distinction between combatants and 
non-combatants has a tendency to be obliterated. As a matter 
of fact, the instructions given to Japanese airmen by the Navy 
Department were drafted by a lawyer friend of mine, who, in the 
absence of clear rules of international law on the subject, chiefly 
relied on recommendations of experts which were adopted at 
The Hague in 1923. They scrupulously try to avoid danger to 
the safety of civilian population in so far as the use of this weapon 
is compatible with it. The contents of those instructions so 
greatly impressed all of us lawyers who met to hear his confidential 
address that we were inclined to think that their text might well 
be published to dispel misunderstandings and calumnies abroad 
against our airmen. There have been mistakes by our airmen, 
but they are largely of a kind which are impossible of prevention 
by any airman, whatever his nationality. And moreover, if the 
welfare of the civilian population is really the main concern, it 
seems strange that the tactics of cutting dykes or “ scorched- 
soil’’ policy, which brings a hundred-fold greater disaster to 
civilian population, are overlooked. 

There is a view widely spread among the lay public that the 
present conflict has been brought about by the Japanese mili- 
tarists who designed the conquest of the whole of China, a country 
practically defenceless. The correct picture, I submit, should be 
a more complex one. It is true that from the military standpoint 
Japan was far better equipped than China. But it is far from 
the truth that the Japanese military designed this course of 
events. According to the best information at my disposal they 
at first rather detested the idea of fighting the Chinese on any 
large scale, and did their best to localise the conflict, partly be- 
cause they think of China as a young brother, though a recalci- 
trant one, and more especially in view of the greater menace they 
felt from the North. It was rather the force of circumstances 
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which obliged Japan to extend her sphere of military operations. 
And the belligerent temper of the Chinese militarists who were 
a little bit puffed up by their modern equipment and minimised 
the fighting power of Japan, in view of the apparent internal 
dissensions and apparent inability of Japanese finance to conduct 
a prolonged warfare, as well as the policy of long-term resistance 
adopted by the Nationalist Government for similar reasons, are 
all factors which contributed to that extension. 

There is a view also widely current that Japan is governed by 
the militarists and her Government is to be compared with German 
or Italian dictatorships. It is true the Japanese military have a 
much stronger voice in Japanese politics than in England or 
America, and there were times when we ourselves feared that they 
were getting too much into politics. The balance of power of 
Japanese politics is, however, a complex unity which defies 
accurate analysis. Montesquieu once analysed the governance 
of England, and evolved a famous doctrine of the separation of 
powers. But it is now admitted on all sides that his analysis was 
coloured by his own ideology and his desire to reform the govern- 
ment of France. And similar things might possibly be said of 
certain Western analyses of Japanese politics. Behind such 
analyses is often concealed an intention so to paint Japanese 
politics as to be unpalatable to the Westerners, in order to rouse 
their feelings against Japan. It is true that the Government of 
Japan is certainly not similar to liberal democracies of the Anglo- 
American type, neither is it to be compared to the dictatorships 
of Soviet or German-Italian type. In other words, it is a govern- 
ment sui generis. It is also true that cases increased in recent 
years in which the Government warned the newspapers and 
periodicals against reporting on certain items, for Japan is surely 
not so liberal as to allow complete freedom of the Press in wartime. 
Still, the halo of authority does not protect the men in power, who 
are freely criticised in the newspapers and periodicals. This is 
not true of the U.S.S.R., Germany or Italy. I can imagine that 
Japan might possibly become a “ totalitarian ” State in the sense 
that her material resources may come almost completely under 
Government control. Such an eventuality, however, largely 
depends on her economic and financial situations in the future. 
And this seems foreseeable, especially in the event, for instance, 
that no economic collaboration is attained between Great Britain 
and Japan in regard to China. 

Then there is the Berlin-Rome—Tokyo axis. A friend of mine 
suggested to me that the man in the street in the West does not 
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generally care very much how Japan is governed or how Japan 
controls China; for they consider Eastern Asia as a distant area, 
far away, about which there is generally little concern; but when 
there is talk of the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo axis in the newspapers 
Japan appears in a fresh light in the mind of Westerners. Japan 
then poses as a party to what they feel is the big menace of 
democratic countries. Thusnaturally their sentiment against Japan 
becomes acute. This is perhaps true, but it seems that this line 
of development was probably unavoidable in the circumstances. 
The Anti-Comintern Treaty was concluded by Japan, I take it, 
mainly in view of the menace from the north and the spread of 
Soviet influence in China. And the axis has had a tendency to 
be strengthened by the attitude shown by the Western Powers in 
regard to the Sino-Japanese conflict. It was, after all, a policy 
to avoid isolation, a policy which any European statesmen might 
formulate, if they were placed in that situation. The ultimate 
fate of the axis will, however, depend upon what attitude the 
Western Powers will take vis-a-vis the East-Asian situation in the 
future. 

Concerning foreign interests in China, it is beyond doubt that 
foreigners in China suffered great damage simply because China 
has been an actual scene of warfare. Some of the troubles, 
complaints and mutual ill-feelings of the Westerners and the 
Japanese army and navy may have arisen because Westerners in 
China often conducted themselves on the legalistic assumption 
that there is no war, that there should be a normal flow of com- 
merce, while the Japanese army actually doing the fighting 
conducted themselves on the more realistic assumption that they 
were engaged in warfare. It is horse-sense to warn third parties 
to stand clear of the scene of hostilities, so that they may minimise 
the damage. 

It is sometimes cynically observed that it is an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good, that some of the house-owners in the 
French Concession are realising huge profits by the inflow of the 
Chinese, that some of the Hong Kong business men are carrying 
on profitable trade because of the warfare around Shanghai, that 
companies manufacturing munitions in some countries distributed 
high dividends to their shareholders as a result of the sale of their 
products both to China and Japan. But these shifts in the in- 
dividual economy are, after all, pathological phenomena, and 
we all hope that a flow of commerce will become normal in the 
event of the cessation of actual hostilities and of the establishment 
of peace and order. 
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Just a few words as to the future. After the fall of Hankow 
and Canton the military part of the Sino-Japanese conflict seems, 
from the Japanese standpoint, to be virtually concluded. There 
will probably be no major military conflict, though there may 
still be guerilla raids and small-scale engagements. The main 
question for Japan is now how to deal with the areas under her 
military control. Nobody in Japan, I suppose, has worked out 
in detail how those difficult problems and complications should 
be solved which involve internal problems as well as international 
complications. Japan has been by force of circumstances drawn 
into the gigantic task of helping to establish peace and order, and 
if possible prosperity, in that huge area, and I suppose she has 
to muddle through as best she can. 

There are, in my opinion, certain factors which are highly 
relevant to the main outline of the future of Eastern Asia. China 
as a Power opposing Japan in a military way has, from the 
Japanese standpoint, been virtually crushed. Japan will natur- 
ally see to it that the régime or régimes established in China shall 
be friendly and co-operative. Japan will not be content with a 
temporary truce, and will not tolerate the repetition of similar 
major conflicts in the future: she will try to establish a more or 
less permanent peace among the East-Asian nations. Her sacri- 
fice has been too great for her to take any other course. 

It is difficult, of course, to foresee what will be the formula by 
which the so-called “‘ permanent peace in Eastern Asia’ may be 
established. One line of development which is probable is the 
establishment of a system somewhat along the lines of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. The Commonwealth of East-Asian 
Nations may be visualised. There is a traditional culture and 
philosophic outlook common to the component nations, just as 
there is such a cultural bond to bind the nations composing the 
British Commonwealth. Japan will naturally play a leading 
role in military defence and in diplomatic affairs, just as Great 
Britain plays an important part in those affairs. There will be 
a close economic co-operation between Japan, Manchoukuo and 
China. Thos€ units will be politically independent from each 
other, and the degree of Japan’s political influence will, for instance, 
differ between Manchoukuo and China, the latter enjoying virtually 
complete autonomy in its internal government. 

In trying to assist in establishing peace and order in Eastern 
Asia, she will do her best to prevent the spread of Soviet influ- 
ences throughout that area. 

With regard to the Western Powers, it is conceivable that 
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those Powers may, on treaty or other legalistic grounds, refuse to 
recognise the new state of affairs and oppose Japan’s policy along 
the foregoing lines. This would mean, in the eyes of the Japanese 
nation, assistance afforded by those Powers to the Soviet Union 
and its influences in Eastern Asia. And of course that is the course 
of events the Soviet Union would welcome. In that eventuality 
Japan may be compelled to do everything in her power to streng- 
then the Berlin—Rome-Tokyo axis, for it is inconceivable that she 
will consent to nullify all her sacrifices in this conflict, and to 
forego in the face of Western opposition what she feels to be her 
mission, and a long period of disorder and of frictions between 
East and West may ensue. But it is also conceivable that those 
Powers may gradually adjust their policies to the new state of 
affairs and establish their relations with Japan and China on that 
assumption. That would mean, in the eyes of the Japanese 
nation, that the Western Powers are cooperating with Japan in 
her attempt to help establish law and order in that area. In that 
event, friendly adjustments may be made of the economic and 
trade interests of Western Powers in China, so as to be of common 
benefit to China, Japan and the Occidental Powers. For once 
peace and order be established, China is spacious enough for all 
parties to benefit by investment and trade, which no one nation 
can monopolise. It is for the Western statesmen to decide which 
line of policy they wiil pursue vis-d-vis Eastern Asia, primarily 
from the standpoint of their individual countries but ultimately 
for the world at large. 

Before I end my address, may I not relapse here into a bit of 
wishful thinking? As a Japanese and as a friend of England, 
I earnestly hope that the second alternative will be followed, and 
it is in the last analysis the British policy which would largely 
give the lead to the attitude of other Western Powers. From 
that point of view I can visualise the possibility of the virtual 
revival in some form or other of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, as 
the corner-stone of the maintenance of the peace of Eastern Asia, 
and as one of the corner-stones of world peace. 

I fully realise that there are many difficulties in the realisation 
of this line of development. One of the difficulties is that through 
the process of vilification in the Press Japan has come to be 
pictured as unduly black in the mind of the British public, and 
public men also seem to have been influenced by the same picture. 
Efforts must be made so that a more balanced picture be restored. 
Such efforts must be made to correct the picture of British people 
in Japan, against whom there has reciprocally been a campaign 
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of vilification. They must come to recognise, as in former days, 
that the British are the greatest Western nation, worthy of the 
highest respect on the part of the Far-Eastern Islanders. 

Please remember that I am visualising the cooperation and 
entente of the two great Island Empires, not with a view to sub- 
duing other innocent nations thereby, but rather with a larger 
mental vision that the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis, for instance, 
which has been so much abused in the West, may gradually develop 
into the London—Paris—Berlin—Rome—Tokyo—Washington—Moscow 
Axis. Certainly, such a course of future history will not be easy 
to achieve, but after reflecting on the failure of the League of 
Nations and its causes, I am coming to the conviction that the 
gradual organisation of force, based on the good understanding 
of great nations, is the only possible way open to us, at least for 
many generations to come, for establishing effective international 


peace. 


Summary of Discussion 


Mr. C. V. SALE said that the lecturer had shown great wisdom in 
saying that force without justice was barbarous, and justice without 
force was impotent. 

When considering the present struggle, which Japan claimed was 
in the interests of permanent peace and order in the Far East, Great 
Britain could not do better than to compare her own experiences in 
China during the past century. A hundred years ago, when she had 
been seeking markets for her manufactured goods, Canton had been 
the only port of entry, and the Chinese officials representing the more 
or less nebulous Government of the Celestial Empire had put every 
possible obstacle in their way, finally, in 1840, declaring a perpetual 
embargo on British trade. This and many other provocations had 
brought about the three wars between Great Britain and China which 
had come to an end in 1860; the opening of the Treaty ports had 
followed and the establishment of extra-territoriality. In giving in- 
structions for the conduct of negotiations prior to the use of armed 
force, Lord Palmerston had stated that Her Majesty’s Government did 
not desire for British subjects any exclusive privileges of trade which 
should not be equally extended to the subjects of other Powers. Thus 
Great Britain had fought for foreign Powers as well as for herself. 

The difficulties with China during this period had not been confined 
to Great Britain, for the first American ambassador to China, writing 
to his Government in 1857, said that the Powers must insist on their 
rights, and give up the dream of dealing with China as a Power to which 
any ordinary rules might apply. 

At the end of the three wars in which Great Britain had been 
victorious, Canton had been described by an Englishman as “‘a city 
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once the pride of Southern China, but now of roofless houses and 
crumbling walls, with windows like eye-sockets telling a tale of weak 
and unavailing resistance.”’ 

In much later years, in 1924, the Communist Government in Canton 
had declared a boycott against Hong Kong—against British trade— 
which had lasted for several years. In order to placate ‘the hostility of 
the Communists with whom Chiang Kai-shek had then been associated, 
Great Britain had abandoned her settlements in Hankow and several 
other ports. China, taking this as a sign of weakness, had made still 
further demands, and in 1927 Great Britain had been forced to send 
twenty thousand troops to Shanghai. In the same year a British 
gunboat had found it necessary to bombard the large town of Wahnsien. 
Fortunately at this time China had recognised her weakness, and Great 
Britain had been spared a major operation which might easily have led 
to a long war. 

After the failure of this determined attempt to oust the British, 
China had turned her attention to the Japanese, using every possible 
means to oust her, and the present-day conflict was a direct consequence 
of this policy. Truly, as she surveyed Japan’s dilemma, Great Britain 
might say: There but for the grace of God goes John Bull. Nor should 
she forget her own contribution to China’s sorrow. In abrogating her 
alliance she had isolated Japan, in abandoning her sphere of influence 
in the Yangtze valley in 1927 she had weakened the position of all 
foreigners. She had encouraged young China to believe that Japan 
could be treated like Great Britain. 

The lecturer had stated the case for Japan very fairly, very frankly 
and had done so in terms of moderation which might well become a 
model for use in discussion of foreign affairs and in the relations between 
any two nationalities. 


Mr. ARTHUR D. CLEGG said that he, also, would like to congratulate 
the lecturer on the case which he had made for Japan, which had been 
a complete exposure of her policy in China. 

His first reason for the invasion of China by Japan had been that 
the former had had a Government hostile to Japan. If this were an 
acceptable reason for making war, surely it meant that Herr Hitler 
might at any time make war against Great Britain should she at any 
time possess a Government which did not like Hitler or which Hitler 
did not like. The second reason he had given had been that Chiang 
Kai-shek had been in some way connected with the Communists. 
Again, if this principle were accepted, it would mean that Japan would 
have a right to invade the United States of America because the Com- 
munist Party there had supported Mr. Roosevelt at the last Presidential 
election. 

The lecturer had said that the war in the Far East was being fought 
according to the rules of warfare. It was doubtful, surely, whether 
these permitted the raping and sacking of civilian towns captured by 
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the fighting forces. He had also justified the bombing of Chinese 
civilian populations by the fact that the Chinese had cut the dykes 
and adopted the “‘scorched-soil’’ policy. That China had cut the 
dykes in North China was extremely doubtful, and surely the “ scorched 
soil ’’ policy was one of great heroism. Then it had been said that in 
the beginning the Japanese had tried to localise the struggle, but the 
extension of the struggle to Shanghai had been caused when two 
Japanese soldiers had forced their way into the Chinese aerodrome, 
and, on being resisted by the guards, had started a dispute which had 
led to the Japanese invasion of Shanghai. In this case the initiative 
had come from the Japanese. 

In his concluding remarks the lecturer had suggested that the 
struggle with China was now all but over, which seemed an extraordi- 
nary statement. It was by no means over—indeed, it had scarcely 
begun. The Chinese armies were intact, and that there would be no 
major military operations in future was surely denied by the fact that 
the Japanese troops in China operating from Hankow and Canton were 
as large as ever, if not larger. It had been stated that Japan’s problem 
now was to govern the territories which she had occupied. Surely her 
problem now was to reconquer those territories which earlier in the 
year she had occupied in part. From articles appearing in The Times 
it was known that during the last few months the Chinese had recon- 
quered most of the provinces in North China which had first been 
entered by the Japanese troops. In Shantung, according to The Daily 
Telegraph, only two major towns still lay in Japanese hands, and the 
Chinese regular troops in the North had entered East Hopei, a territory 
wrested from China by the Japanese in 1934, long before the start of 
the present war. 

Finally, in®his attitude towards foreign Powers, the lecturer had 
shown the same feeling as towards China—namely, that there could 
be no Government in China without Japanese sanction, and that 
foreign Powers could only come into China if prepared to work for 
Japan. The foreign Powers had just as much right in China as had 
Japan, and the Chinese people had a right to decide which sort of 
Government they would have, and one in disagreement with Japan if 
such were their wish. 

The previous speaker in the discussion had seemed to justify 
Japan’s policy in China at the present moment by references to the 
policy of Great Britain in the past. If the conduct of Powers to-day 
were to be based upon the conduct of Great Britain in the past, the 
outlook for the world in the future was very gloomy indeed. 


COLONEL STEWARD (in the chair) said that with regard to the 
raping of civilians and other atrocities of which the Japanese were 
accused, such things were regrettable, but he could cast his mind back 
to 1900, and whatever was happening now, it was probable that the 
Japanese had learned it from other nations. Behaviour towards the 
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Chinese in 1900 had been very very bad indeed, so that any attack upon 
the Japanese at the present time, though it might be merited, must 
also recoil upon other nations as well. 


Str CHARLES ADDIs said that he agreed that it was of little use to 
try to elucidate the present by a comparison with the past. It was to 
be hoped that, during the course of years, the standard of international 
morality had not remained stationary, but had been advanced so that 
acts which had been justified by international practice in the past 
were no longer justifiable to-day. 

As he had listened to the lecturer, the speaker could not help re- 
flecting that the two main factors which kept nations apart, who had 
been ordained by nature and Providence to live together in harmony, 
might be summed up in two principal causes: the one was misrepre- 
sentation and the other misunderstanding. With regard to mis- 
representation, which was deliberate, there was nothing to be done 
except to live it down. Japan would have such an opportunity when 
peace came, as come it would, by acting with the moderation and 
with the fair and just dealing which her past had led us to expect from 
her. Misunderstanding was quite another matter, and could be cleared 
by frank and simple candour. The lecturer to-night was a good 
illustration of this thesis. In all that he had said he had been fair. 
Naturally he had made out the best case that he could for his country. 
In his place every one of the audience would have done the same. 

He had been right, too, when he said that the policy of a country 
was an evolutionary process arising from its physical surroundings 
and from its spiritual development. It was not to be doubted that 
there was a conflict of national ideals: China, on the one hand, desiring 
nothing more than to be left in peace to cultivate her garden, incapable 
of conceiving of a civilisation higher than her own and adapted bynature, 
uniquely adapted, to be a self-supporting nation. Within her own 
borders, as Sir Robert Hart loved to remark, China had all the re- 
quisites of an advanced civilisation: the finest clothing in the world, 
silk, the finest food in the world, rice, and the finest drink in the world, 
tea. 

It was not always borne in mind that Japan was an island Empire, 
about one-fourteenth of the area of China; with a population of 
seventy millions, against four hundred and twenty millions in China. 
Of the total area of Japan, only a relatively small portion was cultivable, 
probably not more than a third. With her crowded and increasing 
population she had an urgent need of two things: expanding markets, 
and a supply of raw materials, if she were to maintain the standard of 
living of that crowded and increasing population. Where was she to 
turn but to China? There, divided by a narrow strip of sea, lay a 
country with a large exportable surplus of the raw materials of which 
Japan was in need, with considerable openings for a population to 
which entry elsewhere was denied by the growth of an exclusive spirit 
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of nationalism throughout the world rendering emigration difficult 
and to a large extent impracticable. These were large contributing 
causes to the present conflict. 

Little could be gained by dwelling on certain regrettable incidents 
which had occurred in the course of the hostilities which had now lasted 
for nearly a year and a half. Between two countries at war there was 
always} a danger that one or other of the combatants would seek 
to turn public opinion in his favour by resort to a propaganda in 
which incidents, inseparable alas (!) from all hostilities, were magnified 
and distorted for the express purpose of inflaming prejudice and 
passion and obscuring the real issues of the conflict. 

The speaker was more concerned, as must be the lecturer, with what 
was to be the result of victory. The present position was that Japan 
had conquered the entire eastern half of China from Pekin to Canton, 
a section which contained at least two thirds of the population and 
practically the whole of the industrial area. When peace came, as 
come it would, what was to follow? The speaker ventured to express 
the hope that when that time came Japan would once more show the 
moderation and, if the lecturer would pardon the word, the collective 
spirit which we had been accustomed to expect from her; that she 
would recall that she was a signatory of the Nine-Power Treaty of 
1922, in which she had undertaken to respect the integrity and the 
sovereignty of China, and to maintain the principle of the Open Door. 
He was not suggesting for a moment that she was forgetful of those 
obligations, or that she did not mean to act up to them in the spirit 
and the letter. But confirmation would allay public anxiety. 

The position now was that the whole of the coast of China was 
under the control of Japan. The main artery of trade, the six hundred 
navigable miles of the Yangtze from Hankow to Shanghai, was now, 
one hoped (but perhaps the lecturer would give some information on 
this point), restored to comparative security. There would appear, 
if that were so, to be no reason why, if not now, at least in the very 
near future, Japan should not be able to reopen the channels of trade 
and restore the prosperity of China and, incidentally, of those Western 
Powers who traded with her. Japan would no doubt also realise that 
the backbone of international trade in China was the Maritime Customs, 
that it. was an international organisation, and that any interference 
with its administration might lead to the most serious consequences 
for the trade of other nations. The time was coming, and it might be 
very near, when Japan would be in a position to demonstrate to the 
world that she had no desire for territorial aggrandisement in China, 
that she had no intention of monopolising any of the China trade, and 
that, victory once assured, she would be prepared to settle the question 
of peace terms internationally. This was the fundamental question, 
the answer to which would determine the subsequent relations between 
Japan and those nations whose interests in China were at least as 
important as her own. 
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Mr. BARNARD ELLINGER said that he had wondered while listening 
to the lecturer whethe: any one of the English professors teaching in 
the Japanese universities could have delivered as reasoned and as 
eloquent an address in the Japanese language as the lecturer had done 
in the English language that evening. 

The lecturer had said that with regard to the future it was necessary 
for those nations wishing to understand Japan to put themselves in 
her place. The speaker often tried to put himself in the place of a 
Japanese, because whether the lecturer were right, and Japan would 
be able to dictate to China as to her Government, or whether she would 
find that, in spite of her great military victories, it would take some 
years to control a nation of four hundred and fifty million people, there 
might come a time when she would welcome the friendly efforts of 
Great Britain to bring together the two peoples. In any case she would 
doubtless desire the friendship of Great Britain as in the days of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. It was not very difficult to understand the 
Chinese point of view, which was that her territory had been invaded 
and her country ravaged by a Power who was trying to dictate to her 
which sort of Government she should have and who her internation al 
friends should be. Lord Acton had once said that most of the misery 
in the world had been caused by one set of men trying to tell another 
set of men how to be happy. 

But it was necessary to understand the Japanese point of view, and 
to persuade the Japanese that their case was understood. Ifthespeaker 
were Japanese, he would ask his English friends about the new inter- 
national morality by which everything was to be settled by negotiation 
and nothing settled by force. It sounded very well, but where was it ? 
It was not be to seen in Europe. It had not existed when Germany 
had invaded Austria or when she had invaded Czechoslovakia. It 
did not seem to exist with regard to intervention in Spain. Why did 
Great Britain now contemplate recognising the Italian conquest of 
Abyssinia, when she had not yet recognised the earlier Japanese 
conquest of Manchuria? This new policy did not seem within the 
realm of practical politics, and in fact Christian missionaries had been 
sent to Japan who had preached that this international morality had 
been taught for two thousand years. It was obvious that the new 
ideas evolved over the past twenty years were as yet unacceptable to 
humanity, and were not going to work. Secondly, if he were a 
Japanese, he would say to his English friends that Japan had promised 
in 1922 to guarantee the Open Door in China. True, but then Doors 
had been open to Japan which to-day were closed. The United States 
of America, Great Britain, India, Australia, Canada, all had been open 
then. Doors had been closed against Japan, not only against her goods, 
but against her people. What was the difference between the Japanese 
position to-day and the British position in the nineteenth century? 
The latter then had had a great rapidly growing population and had 
needed expanding markets. So she had conquered Africa, not only 
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the savage parts, but the white Boer Republics. To-day her economic 
problem was different : she had to fit her economy during the second 
half of the twentieth century to a country which would have a rapidly 
declining population. But the Japanese problem was now exactly the 
same as the British problem in the nineteenth century, and she had to 
adopt the same methods, and was only doing so because the British 
Empire and others had forced her into that position by closing other 
markets against her. Those were some of the questions which the 
speaker, as a Japanese, would put to his English friends, and he had 
to admit that as an Englishman he would not know how to answer them. 


Mr. J. Nissim said that the last speaker had claimed that the 
British Empire had closed its markets to Japan. This was surely a 
travesty of the truth. Undoubtedly in India there was a customs 
duty and certain preferences, but this had not closed the market in 
India against Japan. In fact, Japan had thrived by her exports to 
India. Nor in Africa was there any sign of a closed market. In 
Australia there was a high duty, but it was equal for all. It was true 
that the closing down of emigration was one of the contributory causes 
of world unrest. Great Britain had set the example during and since 
the War; unfortunately America had followed her example, and much 
trouble had thus been thrust upon the world. 

But, although Great Britain recognised Japanese interest in Eastern 
Asia as much as she recognised her own in the security of France and 
the Low Countries, this did not mean that the appropriation of territory 
was justifiable. Great Britain did not say that because French and 
Belgian and Dutch security and independence were vital to her, she 
should set up governments in those countries which would be agreeable 
to her, or that she should acquire some of their territory. In China 
Great Britain had been happy to see the emergence of a National 
Power which was consolidating itself and enforcing, gradually, law and 
order throughout the country. The analogy with the conduct of 
Great Britain in the nineteenth century was false in this, that the 
latter had not fought to annex organised States. She had entered the 
chaotic parts of India, but had guaranteed the security, as she did 
to-day, of those States which were organised and had since become 
prosperous. The Boer War had been a different matter where British 
security was directly threatened. 

Another justification for the Japanese invasion of China had been 
that the latter was turning rapidly Communist. This might be true 
of the attitude of China in earlier years, but all had seen the gallant 
efforts of Chiang Kai-shek to fight Communism wherever he had found 


it. 


Then there was the excuse that Japan was fighting in China to 
preserve law and order. What signs had there been of disorder before 
the beginning of the present struggle? Trade had been thriving. 
Roads had been built and railways constructed. Foreign influence 
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and experts had been invited. Also, as far as could be seen, China 
had assumed an extremely submissive attitude towards Japan, the 
only reason for anti-Japanese feeling being that there seemed to be no 
limit to Japanese expansionist tendencies in China. Not content with 
Manchuria, she had needed Jehol for the security of Manchuria. Then 
she had needed East Hopei for their security, and now she needed the 
whole of China from the coast to the interior. Japanese interests and 
security would be better served by setting up an organised Government 
in China, acceptable to the Chinese people. 

The lecturer had closed with a moving appeal that Great Britain 
should cooperate with Japan, which she had every desire to do; 
but the first essential for that cooperation was that the Chinese 
Government set up by Japan should be acceptable to the Chinese 
people. In any case, Great Britain would have no desire to oppose 
Japanese predominance, but she would be most concerned to find a 
Chinese Government set up completely subservient to Japan. 

One of the most moving appeals ever made had been heard from 
the greatest friend of both China and Japan, the fourth speaker. 


Mr. T. B. BARLow asked why, having obtained Manchuria, this had 
not been sufficient for Japan’s needs. There had been ample justi- 
fication for her occupation of this part of China, but why had not this 
been adequate ? 

Would not the lecturer agree that the effect of the Japanese attack 
had been to unite China as she had not been united for centuries ? 

What was the real objection to the alleged Communist influence, 
if it existed? Had not the Chinese a perfect right to devise their own 
form of Government? It was found so frequently that any political 
doctrine which conflicted with the interests of another country was 
automatically dubbed Communism. 

Was it not a fact that in a history of several thousand years many 
races had attempted to conquer China, and there had always been one 
of two results : either they had been absorbed by the Chinese, or they 
had survived in control for a comparatively short period, perhaps for 
a hundred years, and had then been thrown out? Was it not possible 
that Japan was merely uniting China and ranging her against all 
foreigners, so that ultimately she would turn and banish them all? 


Mr. R. T. BARRETT said that he was grateful to the lecturer not only 
for his exposition of the Japanese case, but for pointing out the effort 
made by the Japanese moderate forces to avoid the war altogether. 

He had been in China in 1926, when civil war had been raging, and 
when many would have welcomed Japanese intervention on any scale. 
But they had seen since then the rise of a party in China which had 
brought law and order, and the emergence of a man able to rally the 
Chinese round him. Only as this had been accomplished had trouble 
with Japan arisen. 
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As to the Communist bogey, there had been a Communist uprising 
in Canton in 1927, which had been put down by the Chinese people. 
The Russian Mission, under Michael Borodin and Marshal Bluecher, 
had attempted to foist Communism on China, and had been thrown 
out for their pains. China had no intention of going Communist, but 
she had been uniting and gathering strength. 

What was Japan’s policy? Prince Konoe had put it bluntly as 
being ‘‘ to beat China to her knees,’’ and he had spoken of not surren- 
dering an inch of territory. Both he and other Ministers in Japan, 
including the War Minister, had spoken of a ten or twenty years’ war. 
What could this mean except the conquest of the country? What did 
cooperation mean but subjection? Could there be any other definition 
for a Government controlled by a foreign Power, which would also 
control Customs, communications and everything in which sovereignty 
was vested ? 

Japan had been performing a great work in Asia, carrying the pro- 
ducts of modern industry to the working classes of China, India and 
Java. She had had that trade in her hands. Of course there had been 
difficulties with China. Great Britain had always had her difficulties 
with China, but there had never been any question of conquest or 
subjection. The tragedy was that Japan could have had the trade 
she wanted. Her two ambassadors just before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities had been trying to conclude a trade agreement with China, 
but aggression had followed aggression, incident had followed incident, 
until the present war had been launched, for which Japan had been 
extraordinarily well prepared. 


VicE-ADMIRAL C. V. USBORNE said that he had been surprised to 
hear the lecturer say that changes in the relative strengths of nations 
were a justification for aggression. Surely such changes could be 
accepted as causes, but never as justification for such action? The 
first. speaker had suggested that the forcing of trade on a country 
reluctant to trade was again a justification for aggression. If this 
were so, it would really be better if all overseas trade were immediately 
to cease. Japan herself had been forced to trade by British guns 
against her will. It was a great pity that this had been done, she would 
almost certainly be a very much happier nation to-day had this not 
taken place. In the same way China had been forced to trade with 
Great Britain when she had had no desire to do so. 

But after the Great War there had come a change in the philosophy 
of international relations. The scheme of the victors, among whom 
happily had been Japan, had been to link the world together through 
the League of Nations, which was to be followed by disarmament. 
Then had followed such treaties as the Kellogg Pact, which Japan had 
signed with other nations, outlawing war as an instrument of policy. 
The speaker believed that the latter had had every intention of being 
loyal to that pact, though her circumstances had been extremely diffi- 
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cult, with a population rising by nine hundred thousand each year. 
Something had happened to break the resolution of the Powers, and 
had thrown them back to long before 1914, and unhappily that thing 
had been the action of Japan in Manchuria, the first of a series of actions 
which had thrown the world back perhaps a thousand years. The 
speaker did not blame the Japanese Government for this, because he 
did not believe that such action had been their intention. He believed 
that the armed forces of some countries abroad, and Japan was amongst 
them, were in the habit of taking action without consulting their 
government, which then committed that government to a course 
which it had never intended to take. Perhaps the lecturer would 
comment on this, but the speaker believed it to have been the case in 
Manchuria. 

In the world to-day there was a strong desire on the part of all 
nations eventually to reach a settlement by which permanent peace 
might be attained, but each one from time to time found their own 
case exceptional, so that they must break away and hope that their 
aggression would be the last, and that the world would accept the new 
territory won by them and settle down to the new status quo: Abys- 
sinia was accepted, and so on. Each aggression was dubbed a fait 
accompli, and it was hoped that such a thing would not occur again. 
There would not be peace until all nations agreed that somehow they 
must limit their populations so that they could live conveniently inside 
the boundaries which they possessed. The speaker did not believe 
that Japan would relinquish the coast of China which she had con- 
quered. It was to be hoped that she would make the best use of it for 
all the populations concerned, and that the world might then be able 
to settle down under a satisfactory status quo. 


QUESTION: Was it not really fear of Russia itself, and not fear of 
Communism, which had made Japan invade China? 


PROFESSOR TAKAYANAGI thanked the speakers in the discussion, 
and said that from their remarks he had been able to see how the 
psychology of the British people was working, and had gained much 
information concerning the points which mainly interested them. 

The first fundamental mistake had been to assume that he had 
been justifying the action of Japan and presenting her case. His 
object had been to draw as objective a picture as possible, not to 
defend one side or the other. Concerning a momentous struggle between 
nations it was easy to apportion praise and blame dogmatically, but 
that could never be done accurately. In an explosion of that kind 
everyone concerned might, in a sense, be said to be responsible, not only 
China and Japan, but other countries as well. For instance, the 
Nine-Power Treaty had been made to guarantee the integrity and 
sovereignty of China; it had been based on the assumption that China 
was not in a condition to protect herself. So the Nine Powers con- 
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stituted themselves guardians of the child China. But the child China 
had behaved rather badly towards one or two of the guardians, and 
here was an element for which other Powers, as guardians, must be 
responsible. Moreover, other Powers had sold munitions to arm the 
child China, possibly to fight Japan, one of the guardians. It was 
natural that from the Japanese viewpoint the Nine-Power Treaty 
looked like a mere springboard from which to attack her. 

Concerning the Open Door, apart from the superficial legalistic 
outlook, could it be said that China’s door should be open and that 
other doors should be closed? He was himself a lawyer, but he knew 
the limitations of law when dealing with matters concerning the 
destiny of nations. Natural equity asserted itself. 

It was useless to dwell on isolated incidents occurring in the hos- 
tilities. If a committee were set up to examine all the facts of each 
incident, they might possibly say that one side or the other was right. 
But emphasising and generalising the often one-sided picture of the 
incidents reported in the Press tended to distort the whole picture. 
His task, as an observer with an understanding heart, had been to 
draw a more balanced picture of the entire situation than the one 
current in the West at that moment. He had not tried to justify or 
blame Japan or China or any other Power. Behind the appearances 
of the struggle were currents and cross-currents which should be 
understood and directed in the interests of all. 

Then Communism had been mentioned. When a Britisher and a 
Japanese spoke of Communism in China, they were often talking at 
cross-purposes, and their differences were mainly due to their psycho- 
logy. In England, in a more cool intellectual atmosphere, Communist 
theories of Marx and Lenin were freely discussed, emasculated,and given 
a proper seat in the ‘‘ Museum of Political and Economic Theories.” 
People saw no serious harm in them. The Japanese, however, took 
Communism very seriously, and reflected whether the world-outlook 
involved in it was the right thing for them to adopt. It was the task of 
educators to decide whether it was the right theory for the guidance of 
the nation’s entire life. The Japanese were more like the Greeks in this 
respect, that they took every philosophical doctrine seriously, wonder- 
ing whether it might be practicable and what bearing it should have 
on their entire life. Of course, in so far as the Chinese problem was 
concerned, it was known in Japan that Chinese Communism was not 
Communism in the true sense. It was mainly a primitive movement 
of the discontented farmers against the landlords, agitated by the 
Communists, and it included such peculiarly Chinese features as the 
freedom of marriage! It was very difficult for poor Chinese to get 
married, as the bride had to pay a great deal of money to the parents 
of the bridegroom. The Japanese knew also that in Russia itself 
Communism had transformed itself into something else. From the 


Japanese military standpoint perhaps it was not so much Communist 
theory as such, as the menace of the Soviet Union as a military Power, 
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which was considered the more important; but the British should 
understand that more than the military and economic standpoints 
were involved when Japan talked about Chinese Communism. 

His dominant desire in his address had been to grope after some 
constructive formula by which Japan, China and other peoples might 
live together in the future, and he thought this desire was shared by 
the audience, whom he thanked for their interest and attention. 


COLONEL STEWARD (in the chair) said that at the gathering of 
learned professors which he had attended the other evening they 
had decided that the sovereignty of the Western Powers should be 
dissolved before they blew themselves to pieces. Evidently this was 
just as much to be feared in Asia as in Europe. He knew that in the 
past the Chinese had been frightened of a rapprochement between Japan 
and Russia which could only take place at the expense of China. 
Again, nearly five years ago he had been nearly arrested for contraven- 
ing A.R.P. regulations in Tokyo. The Japanese had started long 
before the British, although they were so many more miles away from 
Vladivostock than the latter were from any hostile Power in the West. 

Russia, on the other hand, feared that China would be forced into 
the Anti-Comintern Pact, and naturally would endeavour to stop such 
an occurrence. Thus fear in the East was one of the root causes of 
the present struggle. 

The lecturer’s address had been both interesting and courageous, 
as had been his answers to questions. He had been at a disadvantage, 
as he had known that the Press and public opinion in Great Britain was 
not favourable to Japan, and had also had to answer questions in a 
foreign language. He was to be heartily congratulated and thanked 
for his kindness and his excellent lecture. 





IMPRESSIONS OF THE BRITISH COMMON- 
WEALTH RELATIONS! CONFERENCE, 1938 


ERNEST BEVIN 


BEFORE I begin to deal with the subject to-night, there is 
one matter that merits reference with regard to the British 
Commonwealth Relations Conference, and that is that unfor- 
tunately two of those who attended the Conference have since 
passed away. One was our good friend Mr. Edward Hume Blake 
from Canada, who during his return by air died very suddenly, 
and the other was Mr. C. A. S. Hawker, the member for the 
Division of Wakefield, South Australia, in the Federal Parliament. 
I think all who attended the Conference will agree that he was 
a great asset, a great character, and one of the leading citizens of 
Australia. It came asa great shock to us to know that these two 
friends had passed away so suddenly. 


I was asked to speak to-night on my impressions of the British 
Commonwealth Relations Conference, and, therefore, I shall not 
attempt to give a report on the Conference so much as to try 
to convey the impressions that I formed as a result of attending 
the Conference. 

This Conference was a very peculiar one to me, because it was 
the first I had ever attended at which nobody had to come to a 
conclusion about anything. Another difficulty (especially to 
people like myself) was that you were limited to three-minute 
speeches. I have no objection to that being applied to Parliament, 
but I think it a bad thing for a Commonwealth Conference, because 
it is very difficult to deal in three minutes with the relations within 
such an important empire as the British Empire. What you 
really had to do was to remember what you had said in the first 
three minutes, and then jump up again a long time afterwards 
and try to connect it up, and get in as many three minutes as you 
could. How successful the members of the British group were 
in that respect I will leave others to judge, but on the whole I think 
that, if there is a British point of view at all (and I can assure 


1 Address given at Chatham House on November 22nd, 1938; Professor 
Sir Alfred Zimmern in the chair. 
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you that in presenting it Lord Lothian was, in my opinion, more 
evenly balanced than at any other time in his life), it was presented 
in the best possible way. 

But, running through the whole discussion and the constant 
repetition that took place under the various heads, we found 
ourselves constantly brought back to about five or six main 
points which can be regarded as the most prominent matters 
exercising the minds of all the representatives who were there. 
I put them in this order: the Commonwealth and external 
affairs, defence, constitutional problems, trade—colonial and 
empire, migration and social problems. These heads really repre- 
sent the subjects which were predominant in the minds of those 
attending the Conference. I propose to deal with the impressions 
I received on these points, in the order I have submitted them 
to you. 


Taking external affairs first, there were two lines of thought 
running through them. One was an inherent desire to direct 
the external affairs of the Commonwealth to a given objective, 
if that could be found possible. In doing that, however, there 
was the very strong reservation that there must be no difference 
in the responsibility of each constituent part of the Common- 
wealth. I felt that we were considerably handicapped in getting 
to grips with this problem of foreign policy owing to the loss, or 
lack, of confidence in the conduct of foreign affairs since the War 
here ai home. It must be remembered that the Commonwealth 
countries had had their policy directed towards the League of 
Nations. They had become constituent parts of it, and had 
played a very considerable part in its development, and suddenly 
(almost suddenly), after a series of events which I need not 
mention, the League of Nations almost broke down. But not- 
withstanding the breaking-down of the League of Nations, it will 
be agreed that the great objective in the minds of the delegates 
at the Conference was still to resort to some kind of collective 
effort in order that this Commonwealth may be directed to the 
re-establishment of world order in some form or other. I formed 
the opinion, as a result of discussions outside the Conference, both 
in New Zealand and Australia, that the reasons for the lack of 
confidence in Great Britain could be expressed briefly as follows : 
‘“‘ We increased our National Debt. We paid the price in man- 
power in common with the rest of the Empire, but we have 
in the main left the conduct of affairs to the Home Government, 
and in the handling of the affairs of Europe arising out of the 
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Peace Treaties generally you have landed us in a worse position 
than we were at the close of the War.’’ This was running through 
the minds of a very large number of people both inside and outside 
the Conference. In the rather keen discussion as to responsi- 
bility for this matter we had what was to me a revelation, namely, 
that one of the big contributions to the policy of the home country 
in relation to the Manchurian affair was influenced by Australia 
herself. I do not think the people of this country had any idea 
of the pressure put upon the Home Government by Australia 
against the adoption of anything in the nature of sanctions in 
1932, because of Australia’s own fears. I doubt very much 
whether many people in Australia have any idea of the policy 
adopted at that time. Another very revealing fact came out, 
and that was in relation to Abyssinia. It was generally assumed 
that the aim of the Hoare-Laval business was to save the 
remnants of Abyssinia, but I think it was brought out very clearly 
that that step was really taken because of the reverses Italy had 
suffered, and it was really done to save Italy. This was known 
pretty universally in the Dominions, and this kind of deceptive 
tactic, starting on a road and not seeing it through, has left be- 
wilderment and lack of confidence as to where the old country 
really is travelling in these matters. There was a generous 
attitude of mind among the members of the Dominion groups to 
any real drive to establish a sound world peace, and a willingness 
to make contributions to that end was indicated. But added to 
this problem, there was the Czechoslovakian affair, which was 
going on at the time of our meeting, and there again, to say the 
least of it, there is a tremendous lack of knowledge and under- 
standing as to why we did what we did, and whether it was 
justified ; and the feeling left at the present moment in my mind 
is one of absolute bewilderment as to where we really are travelling 
in this country. 

I was also impressed by the psychological effect of a good many 
movements in this country. It was surprising to find how the 
propaganda and the stories relating to such institutions as the 
‘“‘Cliveden Set’’ and the Londonderry attitude in relation to 
Germany (I use that phrase for brevity), and the constant talk 
of Four-Power Pacts, and as to whether we were really striving 
to establish a Fascist bloc in Western Europe, were perturbing 
them. We had noclear answer to give them. They are intensely 
democratic, and they are considerably perturbed both with re- 
gard to the Press and certain influences operating in high quarters 
in this country, and as to whether we really are serious about 
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these liberties, or what price we are willing to pay for an alleged 
security by linking up with the Fascist Powers. We had to ask 
ourselves (at least I did) what is the best way to educate people 
at home and in the Dominions as to the real purposes of foreign 
policy, and the road we are really travelling, and the grounds for 
the changes we are making from time to time. 

Personally, I came to the conclusion that the Imperial Confer- 
ence, with all its secrecy, was too limited and circumscribed an 
arrangement to handle the affairs of a great Commonwealth of 
this character. In a democratic nation it is the people, after all, 
who must determine on the questions of war and peace, and the 
present method of handling external affairs between the Dominions 
and ourselves leaves, in my view, the people in the Dominions, 
as indeed one must confess even here at home so far as the masses 
are concerned, in a state of ignorance. The League, as a League, is 
not operative for the moment, and I took the view (which I hold 
even more strongly since my return) that one of the best steps 
to take at the present moment would be something in the nature 
of a League Assembly of the British Commonwealth itself, in 
order that all the parties in the Commonwealth might be repre- 
sented, and the facts relating to external affairs and other matters 
might be discussed freely and in a manner to give confidence to 
those who have ultimately to share the fate of the decision of 
governments in these matters. And while there was a certain 
amount of fear, as there usually is in these matters, that such an 
Assembly would make inroads on executive decisions, and it 
was argued that even the League decisions were come to behind 
closed doors and in various surreptitious ways, yet I thought 
that such an arrangement might even lead to an extension of 
the Commonwealth idea and provide a basis upon which to begin 
building up again a League of Sovereign States, something that 
could be made workable and restore confidence throughout the 
Commonwealth. This is extremely vital when you recognise that 
parties in the Commonwealth are very evenly divided, and that 
while in this country we have only had short periods of Labour 
Governments, such governments will be almost a permanent 
feature in the Commonwealth countries at no distant date, and it 
is very vital that the fullest and most responsible knowledge 
of affairs should be generally available. One other point, we 
found in handling these problems of external affairs that a variety 
of practices were advocated. Australia, for instance, wanted the 
fullest system of consultation with the British Foreign Office, 
and exercised it to the full; but though she had full consultation, 
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it was not felt to be quite the same thing as if the Cabinet in 
her own country were represented in the various parts of the 
world. And, on the Labour side in Australia, it has now become 
a cardinal point of policy that, instead of this form of second- 
hand information through the British Foreign Office, they should 
establish contact with the other nations of the world direct. 


The next point to which I want to refer is the question of 
defence. I think our military and naval colleagues put forward 
constructive ideas and proposals which ought to lead, if taken 
up by the Governments, to practical results. As I understood 
them they recommended acceptance of responsibility by Common- 
wealth countries for given areas, based on territorial position, 
the whole to be dovetailed and linked into a general defence plan. 
But in this defence problem, you have to remember that in Great 
Britain we are bound by the Eden declaration of April 1937, in 
which the British people, without question, without being able to 
say anything, must, if that pledge is put into effect, go to war 
to defend any part of the British Empire and the countries with 
whom we have treaties. On the other hand, a very striking thing 
is that the Dominions, and I do not think they quite appreciate 
the point, have no reciprocal obligation, if their interpretation 
of their rights under the Statute of Westminster is correct. And 
I feel quite sure that, if the British people were conscious of the 
fact that they are under an obligation to go to war to defend any 
part of the British Empire, whatever the nature of the quarrel, 
and, at the same time, that Canada, or any other part of the 
British Commonwealth, can at the last moment through her Parlia- 
ment declare her neutrality, they would not be a party to such 
a binding undertaking. I am sure that fact is not consciously 
realised by the people of this country. There appear to be great 
divergencies in opinion on this question. We had a large number 
of professors with us, and there was a tendency to belittle them, 
but I am impressed by the fact that, so far as Canada is con- 
cerned, it is out of the Universities that the new Civil Service will 
come, it is out of the Universities to a very large extent that 
those who make policy in Canada will be found, and, if the 
theories and the attitude to the defence problem and the con- 
stitutional problem, to which I will refer in a moment, gain ground 
—and they are gaining ground throughout the British Common- 
wealth—then the quicker the whole matter of defence is placed 
on a sound and agreed basis the better it will be for the Common- 


wealth as a whole. 
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Therefore, the theory that there is such a thing, as the Irish- 
man put it, as a divisible Crown seems to me to be perfectly 
farcical, and would not hold good in a crisis of that character. 
It may result in secession at a critical moment, or it may result 
in disruption, but, what is worse in my view, it may lead to the 
building up of a strategical policy by the Imperial defence author- 
ities which may break down at a critical moment unless an 
understanding is arrived at between the constituent parts of the 
Commonwealth. In the light of the discussions at the Conference 
I say that these great divergencies which exist ought not to be 
left to be settled or dealt with at the moment of crisis. It is 
better, even if we have to sacrifice the principle of sovereignty 
as it is now understood, to put this defence and constitutional 
business on a sound understandable footing, not only that we 
may understand it in this country, but so that the citizens of the 
other countries may have to face their own responsibilities in 
their own countries. Such a change would be better for all 
of us. 

You will find that Canada does not desire to be consulted 
on foreign affairs, and this illustrates my point, if one is to take 
the view of the Canadian representatives. They say: “‘ We do 
not want this close consultation, because by the very act of con- 
sultation we may be assumed to be entering into commitments.” 
And that I suggest, for the sake of both parties, is a very un- 
satisfactory state. In Australia, as far as I could see, there were 
two lines of thought. The leaders of the Labour Movement are 
willing to shoulder enormous responsibilities for the defence of 
Australia. They are also willing, so far as I can understand 
their attitude—and I discussed it very closely with them—to go 
into this problem of defence so as to arrive at an understandable 
basis as to the contribution they should make, providing the 
decision is taken openly and with the full knowledge of the 
citizens of Australia. The other Party seems to go on the lines 
I have already described, of being content with consultation and 
waiting to determine its policy when the crisis arises: and 
therefore it makes it all the more important, if I may refer back 
to the point I made just now, to have some form of League 
Assembly in which the Home Government and the British people, 
as well as the Dominion people, can arrive at a common under- 
standing in the interests of all the parties concerned. 

Now, this affects seriously the question of finance. It is very 
doubtful whether the citizens of New Zealand and Australia, who 
have really to face great problems in the Pacific, have any idea 
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of the contribution which has to be made by the British people 
towards their security, and it has never been examined, so far 
as I know, in a practical and scientific way. The question of 
liberty of action was particularly emphasised so far as South 
Africa was concerned, and yet South Africa may represent the 
very centre of the problems that are looming ahead, and therefore 
I say that if a part of the British Commonwealth will not, in 
my view, accept obligations, neither do I think the British people 
should willy-nilly be called upon to give effect to the whole of 
the Eden declaration. 


The constitutional question also gave ground for a good deal 
of discussion. It seemed to crop up in relation to everything 
else. One thing seemed to be very encouraging. We have 
satisfied all the constitutional lawyers and professors in Ireland ; 
we do not seem to have satisfied them anywhere else. In fact 
Ireland tells us now that we are such good people that they will do 
anything for us. Only one handicap remains, viz., the Boundary 
question. But the impression left on my mind is this: that 
what I may describe as the Balfourian dexterity which seems to 
be typified in the Statute of Westminster has outgrown itself, 
short as the period is since that Act was carried. I am con- 
vinced that you will have to give the Dominions complete control 
over their own constitutions without interference from Westmin- 
ster, and allow them to modify those constitutions in whatever 
way they deem necessary ; and, as I have already said, you have 
to get rid of this fiction of the divisibility of the Crown. And 
here again I believe that if this problem is frankly faced at an 
Assembly of the Commonwealth, properly constituted, probably 
many of the difficulties and misunderstandings and suspicions 
that arise while nations are growing to full stature would dis- 
appear, and there would be less discussion of the constitutional 
points, and less worry about them, if once the matter were venti- 
lated with all the parties present and full responsibility under the 
other heads was acknowledged. I recognise that trade, to which 
I will refer in a moment, and many other great problems would 
have to be solved at the same time, but when people become keen 
on these constitutional points, then it becomes obvious that it 
would be better to settle them as quickly as we can. It would 
certainly make the next British Commonwealth Relations Con- 
ference much more effective if the constitutional point were 
removed. 

Bound up with that point, however, and with external affairs 
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and others, is the question of trade; and in the consideration of 
trade the problem of the Ottawa Agreements and Imperial Pre- 
ferences obviously figured most largely. I believe there was a 
concensus of opinion that Ottawa in its present form could not 
be maintained. It was introduced, so it was stated, to try to 
counteract the effects of deflation; but if the Dominions rise to 
absolute constitutional liberty, as they claim the right to do, they 
cannot have their cake and eat it. I do not believe that they 
themselves can carry on negotiations for trade agreements with 
other countries and operate the Most-Favoured-Nation Clause 
honestly and maintain the Preference system. It is bound to 
create difficulties, and indeed I think, judging by the new treaty 
with the United States, that it is pretty obvious that it has been 
one of the great difficulties in the negotiations, and it has had to 
be modified to some extent. But our minds turned rather in 
another direction. We asked ourselves whether the Ottawa 
Agreement could be used to accomplish a wider purpose. We, 
for good or ill, have started on the Ottawa system. When an 
economy over such a wide area of the world between the primary 
producers and the manufacturing industries has been built up it 
is a very difficult thing to change it and to break it. On the other 
hand, the countries of the world are faced with the problem of 
freeing trade and using their economic position to make a con- 
tribution to world appeasement, and a very interesting discussion 
took place, and I submit it to you that probably the best thing 
to do would be to broaden Ottawa and invite other nations to join 
in it. In other words, those nations that are prepared to use 
Ottawa to come in on a lower tariff policy should be permitted 
to do so. ’ 
In addition, there was a divergence of views on a point which 
I am not really going to put now, but on which, on reflection, in 
view of subsequent world events I feel more strongly now than I did 
then, that the privilege of coming in and sharing in the newer 
system of exchange and the freer methods of the Ottawa system, 
which would result in the giving up of the Preferences to our- 
selves, should be reserved to nations who are willing to set aside 
the method of aggression, and so use Ottawa as an economic 
attraction over a wide area of the world to those States who feel 
willing to operate on a peaceful basis. I believe that if it is care- 
fully examined, though it was not intended for that purpose 
when it was devised, the Ottawa Preference system does represent 
an opportunity to offer appeasement to a very wide area of the 
world and to make it economically worth while. I found, when 
No. I.—VOL. XVIII. c-2 
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discussing this with friends of mine from Central Europe, before 
I went to Australia, that they said to me: “ Talk anti-Hitler and 
you do no good. Germany is up against it, and as much anti- 
war as you are. If you keep offering us military pacts, military 
arrangements, it makes no appeal to the Have-Nots throughout 
the world; you should offer some appeasement.’’ I think I can 
say that, while no conclusion was arrived at at the Conference, 
this idea made an appeal to many there as probably a road along 
which we in the British Empire, possibly in common with the 
great colonial Powers, though small countries, like Belgium and 
Holland, might be able as it were to open up on a new basis 
if Ottawa could be used for a purpose for which it was not intended 
in the beginning, but which is vitally necessary now, the purpose 
of appeasement. I think, however, that the citizens of the 
Commonwealth would all want an assurance that, if these markets 
were opened up and this new situation was created, it would not 
be used for aggression but rather for raising the standard of life 
of the people throughout the world. 


May I now make a reference, though it was not discussed very 
much, to the question of the colonial Empire in its relation to 
the Commonwealth. There appears to be a general view that it 
was rather a mistake to bring the colonial Empire within the 
Ottawa system. We have departed from the traditional policy 
of trusteeship. We gave the impression to the world that we 
were creating a monopoly, and caused a demand to arise for the 
transfer of territory in a keener form and over a wider area than 
might otherwise have arisen. Here again I believe that if the 
Commonwealth as a whole, together with other Colonial Powers, 
could utilise the colonial territory to offer an entry for trade 
and development to non-aggressors, it would be a good thing; 
because when the colonial problem was examined in the Confer- 
ence, I think all my colleagues will agree, it was not the economic 
position that agitated peoples’ minds so much. For example, in 
the minds of the members of the Conference from Africa the 
question was: Will there be an air base in Tanganyika if we 
return it? What will be our position in South-West Africa if 
concessions are made? Wherever you examined the colonial 
position, there you found the problem of war and strategy im- 
mediately arising, and you were handicapped in dealing with the 
problem from the point of view of, shall I say, human necessity 
and human development, because of the awful fear that existed 
behind the minds of those closely concerned. If fear, then, is 
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the great handicap to dealing with this problem—and I think 
that is a correct description—if we wish to develop the world 
by economic means instead of Ly fighting, then would it not be 
wise to make it one cardinal point that, in any colonial discussion, 
it should be stated that those parts of the world at least should 
be disarmed, so that you remove one great cause of fear in your 
approach to the problem? The second point in regard to colonial 
territories which I think is very vital and impressed itself on my 
mind, was the imperative need to look upon colonial territories 
from the point of view of development, and not merely from the 
point of view of strategy and raw materials. Great criticism 
came from the South Africans in relation to Bechuanaland and 
Basutoland. They allege that Great Britain has probably very 
good reasons why we will not give them to the Union, but while 
we will not give them to the Union, we will not develop them 
ourselves, and we are not utilising them either for the benefit of 
the natives or for ourselves. That was a charge I think which 
the British group could not meet, because we were not in posses- 
sion of all the facts. But I know, as a member for a short while of 
the Colonial Development Committee some years ago, that one 
thing which did strike me was the sort of apathetic attitude 
towards the possibilities that existed as a contribution to world 
appeasement within these great colonial territories. I believe, 
interpreting the feeling of the Conference as a whole, that, taking 
the two things combined, the possibility of broadening the Ottawa 
system and of developing a great disarmed colonial Empire 
probably provides the best chance of offering appeasement which, 
if not accepted by those who desire war and aggression in this 
world, will appeal to that great moderate opinion which exists in 
all the countries which above all want peace rather than conflict. 


Another point to which I desire to refer is the question of social 
progress. Here tremendous differences of standard exist. The 
story told by the Indians is a pathetic one. Whether or not the 
small alteration in the government of India will raise the standard 
of living quickly is another matter, but one of the great handicaps 
in dealing with people and migration is this conflict of standards 
and social services and the difference in development that exists. 
I was particularly struck by the attitude of mind towards the 
colour problem in Africa. It reminded me, only it was many 
times worse, of the village in England when I was a boy. The 
way they patronise and speak of the coloured men and their 
failure to recognise, indeed I do not think they do recognise, that 
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they are humans exactly equal with themselves. This insistence 
upon ascendancy will, I believe, in the end be disastrous to South 
Africa itself. In Australia and New Zealand great progress has 
been made in social services. On the other hand, Canada is 
extremely backward, and there is an essential necessity, especially 
in those parts of the Commonwealth in which the White pre- 
dominate, to try to bring these standards more into conformity, 
in order that one may deal with the problem of the transfer of 
labour which is so essential for the development of these parts of 
the world. 

With regard to migration, which is another problem dealt with 
in the Conference, but very lightly, I think the view we took, 
and strongly held, was that the problem of migration needs to 
be reduced to a business basis. It is quite obvious that in prim- 
ary industries there is very little chance of absorbing many more 
people. On the other hand, these Dominions must have a balanced 
industry, and therefore it becomes a question of trade, and the 
question of training depends on the utilisation of skilled men at 
home to train other men to develop these industries in the Domin- 
ions. The skilled trade of your own country can only absorb a 
certain number. If others are to be trained, then it is essential 
that it be reduced to a greater precision than it is at the present 
moment, so that those at home who are training the others may 
know that there is a draft to the Dominions annually so as not 
to break down their own standard at home. I believe that, if 
migration is rediscussed and brought down to an idea of an 
ordered scientific development, instead of approached with the 
old attitude of mind of merely sending people out because you 
need them for defence or because you need to get rid of them, a 
great contribution can be made. 

Finally I would like to say this, that I felt in the Conference 
that there was no desire to break up the British Commonwealth, 
no desire really to break away, and the underlying thought which 
seemed to me to be running right through was: Can we use 
this great association of nations, the old countries with their 
acknowledged experience and traditions and with all their finance, 
and the new countries arriving at full stature as nations, to bring 
about a combination, while not impinging on each other’s rights, 
that may make a great contribution to a better world order? 


Summary of Discussion 


Str ALFRED ZIMMERN (in the chair) said that he wished to 
emphasise that the British Commonwealth lived by positive ideals, 
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and could not flourish in a period of indifference or negative ideals. 
If British fellow-citizens overseas felt that there was a lack of direction 
or a forgetfulness of those ideals, if it seemed that the fact that 
freedom was its life’s blood was being forgotten, then the pulse of the 
Commonwealth beat somewhat listlessly. 


Mr. C. H. Luke, Chev. Leg. Hon., said, in connection with the 
lecturer’s proposal for an Assembly of the nations comprising the 
British Empire, that an Australian Senator had once remarked to him 
that it was a pity that Great Britain did not state more clearly her 
viewpoint to the Dominions. She was too fond of diplomacy and 
hedging and of saying things “ nicely.” The Senator said that at one 
time foreign countries had been complaining about the treatment they 
received from Australia with regard to tariffs, without objecting to 
the British preference. The Senate had been informed by the Minister 
concerned that all was well, as he had conferred with the doyen of 
the Consular Service, the Italian Consul, and that there need be no 
trouble between the two countries, everything was going very nicely. 
Had the Minister been told that if Australia did not d—— well reduce 
her tariffs on foreign imports, those countries would raise theirs 
against her, he would have gained a more correct impression of the 
facts. Great Britain imagined that the Dominions liked to hear nice 
soothing things from the Home Country. This was an error. She 
would do better to be quite frank, and to disagree with them strongly 
at times. 

He agreed that the Ottawa Agreements, if they remained in the 
future, might well be extended to embrace, at any rate, the nations 
of the sterling d/oc in Europe, if they were to be fully beneficial to 
Great Britain and the Dominions. This view had not been expressed 
before either in the British or in the Empire Press, and the lecturer 
was to be congratulated on it. 


Lorp LoruiAN said that it would be realised how relieved he had 
been, as the titular leader of the group from the United Kingdom, to 
find so able and stalwart a colleague as the lecturer at his side. 
While he did not accept everything which he had said, the lecturer 
had given an extraordinarily fair and accurate account of the general 
significance of the discussion which had taken place. 

He wished to deal only with one matter which the lecturer had 
brought forward at the Conference and again during his address, that 
some better form of consultation between the members of the British 
Commonwealth must be found if the misunderstandings and estrange- 
ments on foreign policy which existed already, and which would 
certainly get worse, if nothing were done after the events of the past 
two months, were to be removed. A great deal of the misunderstand- 
ing was caused by the fact that under the present system, apart from 
interested propaganda from all sides, the ultimate responsibility in 
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European crises inevitably rested with Great Britain and only to a 
very secondary degree with the Dominions. Responsibility for ensur- 
ing the security of the British Commonwealth, and for the policy 
which would yield such security, necessarily rested primarily with 
Great Britain, who provided most of the power, but it was perfectly 
obvious that to-day it was not possible for Great Britain to assume 
this responsibility as it had done before the Great War. The British 
electorate was already asking why Great Britain should be under 
obligation to defend all parts of the Empire, while the Dominions 
claimed the right to be neutral if they chose. All over the Empire 
questions were being asked as to why international unity had not been 
secured at Geneva and why the proper superiority of armed force 
had not been available at the critical moment. It would only be 
possible to achieve a common Empire policy if the leaders in the 
Dominions were brought up against the realities of the situation, 
which often could not be published in the Press, instead of receiving 
telegrams from London which often did not reach all members of the 
Dominion Cabinets, and never reached either members of Dominion 
Parliaments or the general public. Unless there were going to be 
grave differences on foreign policy in the future the suggestion 
of the lecturer should be seriously considered that a regular Common- 
wealth Conference on foreign policy should meet regularly on quite a 
different basis from the Imperial Conference. 

One of the weaknesses of the League in the early days had been 
that its Council and Assembly consisted entirely of delegations of 
Governments, so that the different views on foreign policy in cases of 
the different countries never became apparent. If there was to be 
anything like a common view about foreign policy throughout the 
Commonwealth it was essential that in the deliberations preceding 
decisions of policy there should be frankly expressed the divergent 
views existing not only inside the United Kingdom, but inside the 
Dominions as well. It might be possible, without in any way 
impinging on the final and absolute responsibility of every Parliament 
of the Empire for the policy which its own Dominion would take, for 
a Conference to be summoned in which the members from the different 
Parliaments would be elected by some system of proportional repre- 
sentation, in which at any rate the Opposition would also have 
representation, so that there might be a real discussion in the full 
light of day of the different interests of the Dominions and of their 
different views as far as foreign policy was concerned. After that 
discussion the Imperial Conference of Governments might meet to 
reach decisions. It was important that such an assembly should meet 
soon because if discussion continued to be confined to Governments 
there would probably be increasing divergence of views on foreign 
policy within the Commonwealth due to ignorance, which might be 
very awkward should another crisis arise in the near future similar to 
that which had arisen recently over Czecho-Slovakia. 
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Mr. J. T. WALTON NEWBOLD said that with regard to the. attitude 
of visitors from Eire to Australia, he was now living in that part of 
the British Commonwealth which was not under the British Crown, 
but which worked with the rest of the Dominions, and although the 
lawyers and professors might have seemed very satisfied with what 
had been accomplished in the second stage of Ireland’s emancipation, 
those people who had joined the Transport Organisation, which was 
perhaps not so well disciplined as that presided over by the lecturer, 
might not be so easily persuaded that the question of the Border was 
one which might be left to time to work itself out. The reconciliation 
between the United Kingdom and Eire was proceeding very well, but 
it must not be thought that the Border question was of no account. 
This was certainly not the opinion of Irish emigrants in Australia and 
in the United States. 

He agreed entirely with the suggestion of bringing the Oslo Powers 
within the Ottawa system. He had discussed recently the relations 
of the Oslo Powers with Great Britain and the two countries with 
whom she had come to a commercial agreement in the last two 
weeks, Canada and the United States, and he intended to study the 
question of how these countries might be brought together for com- 
mercial purposes. One of the great advantages of Chatham House 
was that it was a bridge between the two sections of the English- 
speaking world, and that one of its main piers was struck in the solid 
rock of British North America. 

Thirdly, concerning strategy, when speaking of the Far East he 
had drawn attention to the desirability of a naval base being located 
in South Africa, which would be for the Southern part of the Empire 
what Great Britain was for the Northern part. This would be very 
largely decided by whether the latter would continue, after 1941, 
when a new President would be inaugurated in the United States, 
drawing closer to the United States. If the plan concerning a Pan- 
American Union came to fruition, it would be practicable and desirable 
to think of strategic relations with New Zealand and Australia through 
the Panama Canal, rather than through the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea. In all these strategic matters it was important for Great 
Britain to be assured of the support of the Irish population in North 
America and Australia. 


Mr. RoBERT STOKES said there were many objections to the sug- 
gestion that the Ottawa Agreements should be extended to the Sterling 
Bloc Powers. It would affect, for example, New Zealand butter and 
Canadian timber and many things of that kind; but the most serious 
objection, from the point of view of the future of the Empire, was 
that it would greatly discourage British capital from going into the 
Dominions in order to build up the secondary industries which were 
essential in order to increase migration from the home country to the 
Dominions. The new pact with the United States would make every 
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industrial concern in the Dominions uneasy about the entry of 
American products into its own land, and consequently less attractive 
to British capital. 

He welcomed the suggestion of a permanent conference or 
““ Assembly ’’ representing all the Dominions. It was to be hoped 
that the proposal would receive widespread support in Great Britain 
and throughout the Empire. Such a conference at the present time 
would be invaluable, for instance, in dealing with the problem of 
Jewish refugees. Then matters of foreign policy and defence could 
be dealt with immediately. Such a conference or Assembly might 
not be so valuable if it were too long postponed. It would be most 
useful to give such an Assembly real executive and administrative 
power. Lack of such real responsibility had been one of the weak- 
nesses of the League of Nations. Mention had recently been made 
of a suggestion for the internationalisation of parts of the Colonial 
Empire or the Mandated Territories. Any such undertaking would 
be purely artificial, and would fail for the same reasons that the 
League had failed. International colonial administration had always 
meant pestering the administration for statistics, so that the officials, 
instead of travelling about getting to know the natives and learning 
their language and customs, spent their time filling in forms and 
compiling statistics and answering endless conundrums for bodies like 
the Permanent Mandates Commission. Internationalism meant futility 
and backwardness for colonial territories, but to hand them over to a 
body such as a Conference of the whole Empire, to which India with 
her new status would presumably be admitted, would be very well 
worth while, and would be starting the Conference with a constitution 
having in view that cardinal principle of Empire government, the 
fostering of the interest of the Dominions in the dependent Empire. 
In the Dominions, as elsewhere, there were idealists and realists. 
The latter would be interested in the colonies from the point of view 
of markets and raw materials, while the idealists would be interested 
in such great ideals as the principle of indirect rule in Africa, Malaya, 
India and elsewhere, trusteeship and the dual mandate in Africa, and 
self-government for those people who were ready for it. In this way 
the Dominions would become more conscious of the colonies through 
the new permanent Conference and the Empire would be strengthened. 


Mr. R. T. E. LATHAM said that there had been much sound 
appreciation of Australian views and policy in the address. He did 
wish to deny the myth that Australia had been the villain of the 
Manchurian tragedy. The failure of Anglo-American co-operation on 
that occasion might intelligibly be regarded as the fountain-head and 
origin of the world’s present difficulties. His sources of information 
were no better than, if as good as, that of the lecturer. Nothing had 
been published which was authoritative; but was it likely that any 
independent pressure would have come from Australia on this topic? 
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Australia had then partly developed what she had now fully developed, 
a very close system of consultation with Great Britain. The latter 
was usually her only source of information on foreign affairs. At the 
time of the Manchurian affair there had not even been a trade 
representative of Australia in the Far East. All the authentic news 
concerning the situation had come through the British services. It 
was well known that all the news coming from Japan to Great 
Britain at that time had passed through a strong anti-League filter. 
There had been a complete disbelief in the possibility of League 
action. This view had been transmitted to the Australian Ministers, 
and they had formed their opinions accordingly. At that time there 
could hardly be said to have existed an Australian public opinion on 
foreign affairs. It was important that such a thing was beginning to 
exist. For the present Australia reflected back the information and 
opinions she received from Great Britain. For this reason it was 
unwise to pay exaggerated attention to Dominion views on foreign 
policy when they happened to coincide with those of the British 
Government. Those views had been to a large extent formed by the 
latter. This must continue to be so until the Dominions developed 
and were responsible for a genuine foreign policy based on public 
opinion; and the growing pains of such a development might be 
even worse than the inconvenience of the present situation. The 
attitude of Australia over the Manchurian affair had been a pure 
reflection of that of the British Government. A more recent example 
was the telegram from the Prime Minister of Australia, which had 
been very opportunely read in the House of Commons, concerning the 
bringing into force of the Anglo-Italian Agreement: This was pure 
reflection, and it was a grave mistake to attach much importance to 
such expressions of opinion from the Dominions. 


Mrs. Lucy MIDDLETON asked whether the suggestion to include 
all the non-aggressor States in the Ottawa Agreements had met with 
opposition from within each group from all parts of the Common- 
wealth, or whether there had been a division of opinion between one 
section of the Commonwealth and another. If the division of opinion 
cut across all sections of the Commonwealth, there would be more 
chance of progress. 

Concerning social legislation, was there any movement towards 
the unification of social legislation in the different parts of the 
Commonwealth? She had known an old-age pensioner from New 
Zealand who had had to come to Great Britain and had thereby lost 
his pension. The same might happen to anyone going out from 
Great Britain. Some form of unification of social legislation to 
prevent this type of occurrence would be valuable. 


Sir JoHN Pratt said that as one who had some knowledge of the 
Manchurian affair, he would like to assure the fifth speaker that 
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Australia had been in no sense responsible for the non-application of 
sanctions at that time. The first time he had heard that this sug- 
gestion had ever been made was at the Sydney Conference last 
September. The story there told was that, at a critical period of the 
Sino-Japanese dispute, when sanctions were under consideration at 
Geneva, Australia had received information that an Expeditionary 
Force was being prepared in Japan whose objective might be Australia. 
Apparently the Australian Government had believed that this was 
the form Japan’s reply to sanctions might take. As she very naturally 
did not want to become involved in hostilities, Australia had tele- 
graphed to the Home Government that the application of sanctions 
would be very unwise, as it might expose Australia to such action. 
He had tried in discussions outside the Conference to remove the 
misapprehension that it had been Australian influence on the British 
Government which had prevented the imposition of sanctions at that 
time. The reason why sanctions had not been imposed at the time of 
the Manchurian dispute had been that the United States Government 
and the British Government, and all Governments represented on the 
Council and the Assembly of the League, had been of the opinion that 
sanctions should not be applied. The matter had never even been 
discussed by any responsible statesmen. Public opinion seemed to 
have been very much misled on this matter. For example, in the 
account of the Manchurian dispute in the annual Survey of International 
Affairs published by the Institute, the Lytton Report was hardly 
mentioned. Anyone studying the Lytton Report with an objective 
mind would see that, according to the facts of the situation, there 
had never been any case for applying sanctions. There had only been 
a case for mediation, and this was what the League had tried to do 
and had failed. Yet this had not been brought out in the Survey. 
Again, the failure of Anglo-American co-operation at this time 
had been mentioned. It had been the considered view of the United 
States Government that sanctions should not be applied in this case, 
but that everything possible in the way of mediation and the bringing 


to bear of world opinion should be done. The British Government. 


had come independently to exactly the same conclusion, and the 
British Foreign Secretary had been mainly responsible for the adoption 
by the League and for the putting into operation of the policy advocated 
by the United States, the policy of the non-recognition doctrine. So 
far from having been a failure, Anglo-American co-operation had been 
carried through with complete success. 


Mr. J. H. Humpureys said that in view of the urgency of a 
Commonwealth Assembly, he hoped that full debates on this question 
would be initiated in both Houses of Parliament. To what extent 
had the proposal been accepted by the British group and other groups 
represented at the Conference in Australia ? 

He thought that the importance of Mr. de Valera’s declaration 
with regard to Ireland had not been sufficiently appreciated. Mr. de 
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Valera had suggested that there should be a Parliament for all Ireland 
with autonomy for Northern Ireland. The suggestion had been turned 
down in Northern Ireland on the ground that the majority in that 
State would, in no circumstances, give up their position as citizens 
of the United Kingdom. It was desirable to consider all possible 
ways of meeting this objection, which was important. It might be 
met by the establishment of a Council of Great Britain and Ireland 
to deal with matters that concerned both countries, such as trade, 
defence, currency. The problem of Ireland was sure to arise again, 
and it should not be left until difficulties arose compelling a last- 
minute solution. Mr. de Valera’s suggestion should be very seriously 
considered, and plans for settlement examined and pursued. It was 
desirable to develop still more the present good relations existing 
between Great Britain and Ireland. To remove the last vestige of 
difference between them would be a contribution of great value to 
the solidarity of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


Miss SCOVELL said that concerning colonial policy, South Africa’s 
contention that Great Britain was not developing Bechuanaland or 
her other African colonies in the way she should in the interests of 
the native peoples or in the wider interest of the Empire, was perfectly 
valid. It was only necessary to read the annual reports published by 
each colony to see how little Great Britain was doing for her colonial 
Empire. The Labour Government had introduced a Colonial Develop- 
ment Fund in 1931, but this had only consisted of one million pounds 
divided amongst thirty-three colonies, and this year, in spite 
of requests and protests from people in influential positions, the 
Government had reduced it to half a million. 

Lord Dufferin had outlined the Government policy at an important 
Conference in November last, saying that exports must precede 
education and the development of the social services; but exports 
suffered from lack of roads, water and transport, and how could the 
intensive cultivation of exports be carried on by a people suffering 
from malnutrition, sickness and lack of education ? 


Mr. LATHAM said that he had not intended to convey the sugges- 
tion that there was a failure of Great Britain and the United States 
to co-operate over the Manchurian dispute, but that their policies, 
whether co-operative or independent, had failed to do what could have 
been done and should have been done. 


Mr. A. H. Byrt said that he would like to ask a question which 
occurred to him as one who had spent between thirty and forty years 
in India. It concerned the bewilderment which Mr. Bevin found to 
prevail in Australia over British foreign policy. Owners of wireless 
receivers in India often derived entertainment from listening-in to 
German short-wave news broadcasts, in English, on international 
affairs. The point was not that those broadcasts were propagandist, 
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but that they interpreted events from a viewpoint different from the 
British. Now, British Jisteners-in who lived in India also had a 
viewpoint different from that of people in Great Britain. For them, 
therefore, the German versions of affairs threw interesting sidelights 
upon the British news of them. Knowing the British home viewpoint 
as well as having their own, in India, they knew how to assess the 
value of the German. It seemed to him that to people in Australia 
or elsewhere who had not lived in Great Britain, and could therefore 
not fully appreciate the British outlook, broadcasts from Germany, 
Italy, America and other foreign stations might easily produce such 
feelings of uncertainty and bewilderment as Mr. Bevin discovered. 
His question was whether Mr. Bevin found that to be happening in 
Australia. Because, if it were, then a constant effective popular 
correction in addition to a conference of Commonwealth Governments 
would seem to be indicated. 


Lapy STEwaRT said that it had been stated that emigration to 
Australia must be planned on economic lines. This was true; also 
it was a matter for the Australian Government, and not the Home 
Government, to decide. She wondered, however, whether the lecturer 
had noticed any willingness to admit a certain number of immigrants 
such as the German refugees, both from the humanitarian point of 
view and because they might become valuable citizens in the future. 
Secondly, had he noticed a more broad-minded attitude to Indians 
on the part of Australia, South Africa and other Dominions? 


Mr. Ernest BEvIN said that a good deal of attention had been 
given to the question of immigration into Australia from India, but 
there was involved the policy of a White Australia, and he saw no 
likelihood of it being changed. Australia’s point of view—and this 
applied equally to refugees—was that she desired to receive immigrants 
who could be absorbed into the national life. There was opposition 
to receiving minorities who, by reason of their race, religion or colour, 
could not intermarry into or become part of the stock of Australia. 

With regard to immigration generally, it was desirable to reduce 
it to a business-like procedure. There must be some reciprocity in 
the social services and arrangements between the Trade Unions, so 
that a man entering any of the Dominions, or the United Kingdom, 
was not looked upon as automatically taking someone else’s job. 
This was important, because it would be impossible in the future to 
send landsmen from the Home Country. There were not a great 
many people available in Great Britain in any case. It was not a 
question of wholesale emigration, but of scientific selection and 
training, in order to build up the new industries which were required 
in order to create a balanced economy in the Dominions. 

Concerning the statement that the extension of the Ottawa 
Agreements would prevent capital going into the Dominions and 
colonies, was not the answer that the great expansion and colonial 
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development which had taken place from Great Britain to colonial 
territories in the past had taken place in an era of free trade? 
Capital expansion from London was hampered at the moment because, 
in spite of Ottawa, free exchange was considerably restricted. 
Thirdly, was it not true that at the moment there was over-production 
from the point of view of the standard of consumption of primary 
products? Therefore, it was necessary to increase the consumption 
of primary products over a very much wider area of people whose 
standard of living needed to be raised. To give people butter instead 
of guns would greatly benefit Australia and New Zealand. At the 
moment, even with the monopoly but with a virtually restricted 
exchange, trade with London was not nearly so great as it had been 
during a period of free trade. In spite of the monopoly, there was a 
restricted volume of trade, owing to the fact that there existed no 
longer the vast volume of exchange in Central Europe. It was a 
striking fact that wherever poverty was at the highest, the two foods 
which had the highest consumption were bread and margarine. 
Immediately the standard of living was raised, it became meat, 
vegetables and butter. To increase consumption of these products 
over a very wide area would be of great benefit to the Dominions. 
The same thing applied to the colonies. If the standard of living 
were raised over a wide area, the demand for production would be 
unlimited. The only handicap was the limited outlook of the 
manufacturers. 

Concerning broadcasts, the point was that in a totalitarian State 
they had absolute control as to what could be said over the wireless. 
It was said that there was no ideological war, but there could not be 
such things as rival ideologies without their being at war. Democracy 
believed ihat man would attain his highest state if the facilities to use 
his reason were kept as free as possible. This was challenged by an 
ideology which said that man must not use his reason, it was his but 
to obey. If it were desired to convert the Commonwealth into the 
nucleus of a new world order, it would be necessary to obtain the 
acceptance throughout the Commonwealth of certain broad principles 
of policy. There could be much divergency of opinion as to the 
efficiency with which the component parts of the Empire carried out 
such principles, but once they were established on a really broad base, 
then a propaganda could be put across stressing the broad objectives 
which British policy was striving to attain. It was also necessary, 
secondly, to see that the necessary strategic equipment was available 
in order to protect oneself and ensure the realisation of one’s policy. 
It was essential, for this purpose, to call together all Parties, so that 
all might discuss together and be faced with the same problems. 
Notwithstanding Party differences and divergences of opinion, it 
should be possible to find broad lines upon which a_ united 
Commonwealth policy could be based. 

He had not wished to blame Australia for the failure over 
Manchuria, but had used the example to point out that very few 
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people in Australia had known what Australia had done, and to-day 
very few people seemed to know what she did with regard to foreign 
policy. The position was a very convenient one for the British 
Government. There was, in fact, a great Pacific problem, and the 
focal point of the next struggle might easily come in South America 
or Australia. It was necessary for the public everywhere to realise 
that such a situation existed. 

Concerning Abyssinia and the Hoare—Laval plan, consideration 
for Mussolini might have been indirect, and the Stresa Front might 
have taken precedence over the Italian reverses, but the last person 
to be considered had been the unfortunate Emperor and the country 
which had been encouraged to fight and then left in the lurch. It 
would be better never to start along a road of policy than to start 
and then to abandon it midway. This was the type of thing which 
created misunderstanding. 

He knew that the boundary question in Ireland was very acute— 
in fact it was so acute that no Trade Union official visiting the 
country ever mentioned it. It was to be hoped that the extension 
of the Ottawa Agreements would ease the situation. The high tariff 
system between North and South had led in Ireland to the develop- 
ment of two different economies. Anything which tended to modify 
this and approximate their two economies would lessen the tension 
between them, and would make the religious and political difficulties 
easier of solution. It was to be hoped that the matter would soon 
be settled, because Great Britain seemed determined never to be 
without an Ulster. She was now creating another one in Palestine, 
which would be ready as soon as the Irish question was settled. This 
was a pity, because it was not good for Great Britain nor for the 


people concerned. 
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EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY BEFORE THE WAR 
IN THE LIGHT OF THE ARCHIVES? 


Dr. G. P. GoocH 


Amon the manifold results of the World War was the opening 
of the archives. The Bolshevists led the way by the publication 
of secret treaties revealing the Imperialist ambitions of the 
Tsar and his allies. The Germans followed suit with the Kautsky 
documents on the outbreak of the War, and proceeded to unveil 
the story of German diplomacy from the creation of the Empire 
in the colossal enterprise known as Die Grosse Politik. The 
German editors’ hope that their example might be followed by 
the victorious Powers was speedily fulfilled. In 1924 Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald decided to break the seals; and Professor Temperley 
and I were invited to select documents illustrating British states- 
manship from 1898 to 1914. It was well understood that we should 
have a free hand. Not only did the Foreign Office make no 
difficulties, but it supported our resistance to attempts by more 
than one foreign Power to secure the omission of documents. 
Had these attempts succeeded, we should have resigned. In 
1926 the Poincaré Ministry announced the creation of a Com- 
mission to publish the French documents between the wars of 
1870 and 1914. The German and British undertakings are 
complete, but the French is still in progress. In 1930 the Austrians 
suddenly presented us with eleven thousand documents on the 
last six years of peace. In 1928 the Russians announced a large- 
scale revelation, beginning with the last three years of Nicholas II, 
and the first volume of the German translation appeared in 1930. 
Italy alone of the Great Powers keeps her treasures under lock 
and key. 

Well over a hundred massive volumes of this official material 
lie before us. So far as diplomacy is concerned, we know the 
mind and face of Europe during the generation before the World 
War as we know no other epoch in history. Verdicts on men, 
policies and events will continue to differ, for there is no absolute 
standard of political wisdom and virtue; but uncertainty as to 


1 Address given at a meeting at Chatham House on October 25th, 1938, by 
Dr. G. P. Gooch; Professor C. K. Webster, Litt.D., F.B.A., in the Chair. 
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what actually occurred is at an end. Bismarck used to say that 
true history could not be written from official documents, since 
the historian is not always aware what was in the minds of their 
authors; but it is equally true that history cannot be written 
without them. Moreover, the various series I have mentioned 
contain an overwhelming mass of material never intended for 
the public eye. With the aid of private correspondence, de- 
partmental memoranda and confidential minutes, we are enabled 
to watch the makers of history at work, to reconstruct the 
development of situations and ideas. Biographies, autobio- 
graphies and diaries cannot be neglected; public declarations 
and parliamentary debates must be kept in view. But the only 
solid foundation for our knowledge of pre-War international 
contacts is the material which records from day to day, and 
sometimes from hour to hour, the impressions, the anxieties, 
the plans and the decisions of the men at the helm. I have 
attempted to reconstruct the diplomacy of pre-War Europe in 
the light of the new evidence in my latest book, Before the War. 

Since an hour is far too short to summarise the revelations 
of the Powers which have opened their archives, we must content 
ourselves with a causerie on our own. But let us first cast our 
eyes farther back. The two governing urges of our people for 
the last four centuries have been the development of ordered 
liberty at home and expansion overseas. Since geography is 
the mother of history, our pitch on the north-western fringe 
of the Continent is the master-key to our diplomacy. To make 
and to hold an Empire it was essential to secure and maintain 
supremacy at sea. “‘ What shall we do to be saved in this world ? ”’ 
asked Halifax the Trimmer. ‘ There is no other answer but this : 
Look to your moat. The first article of an Englishman’s political 
creed must be that he believeth in the sea.”” These words were 
written in 1694. 

Next to naval supremacy our course has been shaped by the 
doctrine of the Balance of Power. There are various interpreta- 
tions of this celebrated formula. To my mind, it means the 
determination, partly conscious and partly instinctive, to resist 
by diplomacy or arms the growth of any European State at once 
so formidable and so actually or potentially hostile as to threaten 
our national liberties, the security of our shores, the safety of our 
commerce or the integrity of our foreign possessions. Long 
before the invention of the aeroplane we were too close to the 
Continent to be indifferent to its concerns. We grappled at 
different times with Spain, France, Russia and Imperial Germany. 
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Readers of Mr. Churchill’s masterpiece will remember Marl- 
borough’s conviction that he was fighting not for territory, but 
to prevent the domination of Europe by Louis XIV. If we had 
gone to war a few weeks ago, our object would have been, as it 
was in 1914, to uphold the Balance of Power. 

After the fall of Napoleon we were united in desiring to keep 
our hands free, to trust to our fleet for the security which other 
States sought in alliances and conscript armies, and only to plunge 
into the fray if our vital interests appeared to demand it, or 
treaty obligations were at stake. The policy familiarly known as 
splendid isolation, or, as I should prefer to call it, watchful 
independence, seemed the wisest course till the close of the 
nineteenth century. Salisbury stood by it till the end of his 
career. The face of Europe was continually changing, and he 
felt no confidence in any Continental Power. He shared Palmer- 
ston’s conviction that England has no eternal friendships and no 
eternal enmities, only eternal interest. As the old chess-player 
bent over the board he congratulated himself on his liberty to 
choose his moves. In his own unconventional phraseology, 
“ British policy is to float lazily downstream, occasionally putting 
out a diplomatic boat-hook to avoid collisions.” 

Salisbury was typically English in disliking large-scale com- 
mitments and in being always ready for a deal. The first signifi- 
cant revelation in British Documents on the Origins of the War 
is his proposal to Russia for a delimitation of spheres of influence 
in China and Turkey, a promising overture, terminated by the 
seizure of Port Arthur in 1898. When, however, we were invited 
by Germany in 1gor to enter the Triple Alliance, he pointed out 
in an impressive memorandum that the liability of having to 
defend German and Austrian frontiers was heavier than that of 
having to defend the British Isles against France: the German 
Ambassador spoke of our isolation as becoming a serious danger 
for us; but it would hardly be wise to incur novel and most 
onerous obligations in order to guard against an imaginary 
danger. Lansdowne was more ready than his chief to consider 
some limited scheme of Anglo-German association, but he was 
equally opposed to entanglement in the meshes of the Triple 
Alliance. There is a conflict of testimony between the German 
and British documents as to which side initiated the alliance 
discussion. Eckardstein declares it was Lansdowne, while 
Lansdowne attributes it to Eckardstein. Most of us will prefer 
the testimony of the Foreign Secretary, not because he was our 
own countryman, but because Eckardstein was hampered by the 
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injunctions and suspicions of Holstein. Whoever started it, the 
project of an Anglo-German alliance collapsed, and was never 
revived. 

The most important revelations in our early volumes enable 
us to reconstruct the formation of the Entente Cordiale. The 
years 1902-4 witnessed two epoch-making changes in our history. 
In the first place, with the annexation of the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State, following closely on the conquest of the 
Sudan, the greatest Empire in the world became at last terri- 
torially satiated. It makes all the difference to a nation’s policy 
if it is contented with its lot. Henceforth our chief task was to 
keep what we had, and to develop our resources. The second 
transformation was the swing over to Continental commitments. 
Chamberlain was not alone in sensing the perils of isolation at 
the turn of the century. The new course, however, which was a 
continuous process, not a single event, was due to foreign initia- 
tives rather than to a deliberate shift of purpose. The Anglo- 
Japanese alliance of 1902 was an offshoot of Japan’s rivalry with 
Russia for the mastery of the Far East, and the protracted 
negotiations which led to the Anglo-French treaty of 1904 were 
the fruit of Delcassé’s longing for Morocco. That our price was 
the recognition of our occupation of Egypt was an unexpected 
development, but he had no means of escape. 

Which side got the best of the bargain? Each Government 
announced that it had gained its essential demands and incurred 
no serious sacrifice. The kernel of the whole transaction was 
the Egypt—Morocco deal, on which the verdict of Lord Cromer, 
who took a leading part in the discussions, is of peculiar weight. 
When a deadlock occurred in January 1904, he was terrified at 
the possibility of losing the glittering prize that was almost 
within his grasp, and he intervened with a telegram urging con- 
cessions. 

“T have little doubt from what I hear on the spot that the danger 
of a breakdown of the negotiations is serious. . . . It has to be borne 
in mind that the French concessions to us in Egypt are in reality far 
more valuable than those we are making to them in Morocco. Moreover 
they can greatly hamper us here, whereas if they choose they can carry 
out their Morocco policy without our help.” 


The most piquant feature of this episode, as we learn from the 
French documents, is that France’s greatest diplomatist, Paul 
Cambon, pulled the strings to which Cromer danced. For it was 
at his suggestion that the French Chargé in Cairo was instructed 
to tell Cromer, as if the warning came from himself, that the 
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Egyptian settlement depended on compensation for Newfound- 
land. The ingenious plan worked without a hitch. 

When the reconciliation had taken place, the détente became 
an entente which the French unceasingly strove to turn into an 
alliance. It was an exciting quest for the editors to attempt to 
discover the origin of the legend of an offer of an alliance and of 
armed support during the Tangier crisis. No such offer was ever 
made by the British Government. Lansdowne merely observed 
to Paul Cambon that the two Governments should keep one 
another fully informed and should, so far as possible, discuss 
contingencies in advance. His words were repeated in a letter, 
interpreted by the French Ambassador as an invitation to a 
general entente which would in fact amount to an alliance. 
Delcassé accordingly informed his colleagues at his last Cabinet 
on June 6, 1905, that an alliance had been offered, and he re- 
iterated the statement to the end of his life. It is a curious 
instance of an experienced statesman taking the wish for the deed. 
He was doubtless misled by the fact that the Franco-Russian 
alliance germinated from the formula of consultation in 18gr. 

France failed to secure her alliance, but events came to 
her aid. Her apprehensions on the eve of the Algeciras Con- 
ference induced the British Government to sanction non-com- 
mittal conversations between military and naval experts. A 
formal promise of military support in the event of an unprovoked 
German attack was refused; but the authorisation of military 
conversations was a new departure, and should have been 
reported to the Cabinet at the earliest opportunity. ‘‘ I do not 
like the stress laid upon joint preparations,’’ wrote Campbell- 
Bannerman. “It comes very close to an honourable under- 
taking.’’ The French request, in my opinion, could not have been 
declined; but Grey never seemed quite able to realise how far 
he had gone in transforming the limited treaty obligation of 
diplomatic support in the Morocco question into a working 
partnership, which after the Agadir crisis became a defensive 
alliance in all but name. What was dimly recognised in London 
was more clearly understood in Paris and Berlin. Rosebery 
expressed regret and apprehension at our Continental entangle- 
ments, but he stood alone. Salisbury was dead, and the policy 
of splendid isolation was buried in his grave. 

Members of the Institute may be interested in my notes of a 
conversation with Lord Grey shortly before his death : 

Gooch: If you had consulted the Cabinet in January 1906 about 
your conversations with Cambon, as you now agree would have been 
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wise, would you have met with opposition? In other words, would 
it have made any real difference to history ? 

Grey: I don’t think so. Campbell-Bannerman and Ripon, as well 
as Asquith and Haldane, knew and approved. We should doubtless 
have had criticism, but not, I should say, opposition. It was impossible 
to refuse the French request for military consultations. That would 
have been to undo all the work of 1904-5. Besides, we made it clear 
that we were to remain absolutely uncommitted. 


In the autumn of 1906, during the lull which followed the 
anxieties of Algeciras, Eyre Crowe drew up his celebrated 
‘““Memorandum on the Present State of British Relations with 
France and Germany.” It is the longest document in our collec- 
tion, filling twenty-two large pages of small print. Copies were 
circulated to the members of the Cabinet, and I had my first 
sight of it twenty years ago in Lord Morley’s library at Wimbledon. 
The German translator of the British Documents, Hermann Lutz, 
has written a little book called Crowe, the Evil Spirit of the Foreign 
Office, and his influence cannot be ignored by any student of the 
time. Grey, it is true, while listening to his advisers, kept the 
final decisions in his own hands. Yet we must not under-estimate 
the significance in the formation of policy and opinion of a man 
whose Germanophobe attitude was so pronounced, whose pen 
was so active and whose competence was so great. Grey himself 
described him as anti-German. No one would dream of com- 
paring him with Holstein, whose figure was shrouded in mystery, 
and British Civil Servants do not play tricks with their chief. 
But it is no exaggeration to say that, as Holstein towers above the 
officials of the Wilhelmstrasse, so Crowe stands out in sharp 
relief. His discovery by a larger public is due to the British 
Documents on the Origins of the War. 

The Crowe Memorandum begins with a sketch of the making 
of the Anglo-French entente and of Germany’s attempts to 
destroy the tender plant before it took root. It had begun as a 
friendly settlement of outstanding disputes, but as a result of 
the Morocco crisis there had emerged an element of common 
resistance to dictation and aggression. The Algeciras Act had 
settled the Morocco problem for the moment, but a far larger 
question remained. Was the antagonism to Germany into 
which England had been led on this occasion without her wish 
or intention a passing incident, or was it a symptom of some 
deep-seated natural opposition between the policies and interests 
of the two countries? Crowe adopts the latter alternative, 
and relates his attitude to the two traditional principles of 
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British policy. Its general character, he reminds us, is determined 
by our position as an island State with a vast overseas empire 
whose existence and survival depend on naval supremacy. Sea- 
power is more potent than land-power, because it is as pervading 
as the element in which it moves and has its being. A predominant 
maritime State which abused its power would be liable to be 
overthrown by a general combination. 

In our case the danger has been averted—and can only be 
averted—by harmonising our policy with the interests of as 
many other nations as possible. How is this to be done? By 
maintaining their independence, he replies. England is the 
natural enemy of any country threatening the independence of 
others, and the natural protector of the weaker communities. 
The only check on a powerful and aggressive State is the existence 
of an equally formidable rival or a league of defence. The 
equilibrium established by such a grouping of forces is technically 
known as the Balance of Power, and it has become almost an 
historical truism to identify England’s policy with the main- 
tenance of this balance by throwing her weight now in this scale 
and now in that, but ever on the side opposed to the dictatorship 
of the strongest single State or group at a given time. If this 
view of British policy is correct, the opposition to any country 
aspiring to such a dictatorship assumes almost the form of a 
law of nature. 

Crowe, it is needless to say, had Germany in mind, and the 
larger part of the Memorandum is devoted to her history and 
ambitions. England, he declares, seeks no quarrels, and will 
never give her cause for legitimate offence. But can we be 
equally certain that Germany will never desire to destroy and 
supplant the British Empire? In such a matter we could run 
no risks. There was no thought whatever of hemming her in or 
clipping her wings. 

“It cannot be good policy for England to thwart such a process of 
development where it does not directly conflict either with British 
interests or with those of other nations to which England is bound by 
solemn treaty obligations. Nor was it our place to oppose Germany’s 
building as large a fleet as she wished. Any attempt to dictate would 
stimulate her t6 fresh efforts. The best method was to show by ocular 
demonstration that for every German ship, we should lay down two. 
The policy of graceful concessions, either to Germany or to any other 
Power, was a mistake. The opposition she met at Algeciras would 
probably make her more careful to avoid fresh disagreements. In this 
attitude she will be encouraged if she meets on England’s part with 
unvarying courtesy and consideration in all matters of common 
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concern, but also with a prompt and firm refusal to enter into any one- 
sided bargains or arrangements, and the most unbending determination 
to uphold British rights and interests in every quarter of the globe. 
There will be no surer or quicker way to win the respect of the German 
Government and the German nation.” 


These are the closing words of this impressive Memorandum. 
We can imagine German readers complaining that its tone was 
rather self-righteous, and that in his historical illustrations the 
author was disinclined to give Germany the benefit of the doubt. 
Lord Sanderson, a veteran who had been Permanent Under- 
Secretary for many years before his retirement in 1906, found it 
unduly severe, and challenged some of its details. The history 
of German policy towards this country, he concluded, was not 
the unchequered record of black deeds which the Memorandum 
seemed to portray. We had often co-operated in a friendly way. 
But the Germans were very tight bargainers, and they had earned 
the nickname of “les juifs de la diplomatie.”” Germany was a 
young Power, and it was inevitable that she should be somewhat 
arrogant and impatient; but she was not ungrateful for friendly 
support. 

“‘ A great and growing nation,” he concluded, “‘ cannot be repressed. 
. . . It would be a misfortune that she should be led to believe that in 
whatever direction she seeks to expand she will find the British lion 
in her path. There must be places in which German enterprise can find 
a field without injury to any important British interests, and it would 
seem wise that in any policy of development which takes due account 
of these interests she should be allowed to expect our good will.” 


Crowe replied to his critic, but Sanderson’s presentation of Anglo- 
German contact seems to me the more judicial. 

Not long afterwards, when the Casablanca crisis of 1908 
seemed to bring Europe within sight of war, Grey asked Crowe 
for a Memorandum on Belgian neutrality. The document, 
published in the Belgian chapter in our eighth volume, took a 
very strict view of British obligations. The neutrality of Belgium, 
he argues, was guaranteed not merely because it was a Belgian 
interest, but because it was an interest of the guaranteeing 
Powers. Why else should so onerous a commitment have been 
incurred? Even if her neutrality was violated with her conniv- 
ance, each of the guaranteeing Powers had the right and the duty 
to call on its partners to join in enforcing the maintenance of 
neutrality. Still more interesting than this weighty memorandum 
is the comment on it by Sir Charles Hardinge, the Permanent 
Under-Secretary : 
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“The liability undoubtedly exists as stated above. But whether 
we should be called upon to carry out our obligation and to vindicate 
the neutrality of Belgium in opposing its violation must necessarily 
depend on our policy and the circumstances of the moment. Supposing 
that France violated the neutrality of Belgium in a war against Ger- 
many, it is, under present circumstances, doubtful whether England or 
Russia would move a finger to maintain Belgian neutrality, while if 
the neutrality of Belgium were violated by Germany it is probable 
that the converse would be the case.” 


This brief minute, which appeared to suggest a rather cynical 
opportunism, attracted more attention in the press than any 
other of our revelations. Grey wrote to The Times to explain 
that the minutes and memoranda of permanent officials were not 
authoritative documents, since the writers had no responsibility 
for ultimate decisions and policy. His own attitude to the 
problem of Belgian neutrality, as he showed by quotations, had 
never weakened or changed. 

An agreement with Russia was the natural, and indeed almost 
inevitable, sequel to our reconciliation with France. When the 
Morocco crisis was over, the discussions begun by Lansdowne and 
Benckendorff were resumed by Grey. Formal negotiations 
started when the Anglophil Iswolsky succeeded the colourless 
Lamsdorff as Russian Foreign Minister in 1906, and Nicolson, 
our new Ambassador, arrived in St. Petersburg with proposals 
relating to Tibet. Whereas the Anglo-French treaty had sponged 
the whole siate clean, the Anglo-Russian discussions were confined 
to the Middle East. The story of sixteen months, culminating 
in the Convention of August 1907, fills our fourth volume, which 
is the historian’s only source, since the Russian material is not 
yet available. British strategy throughout was to make sacrifices 
in North Persia, while inviting them in Tibet and Afghanistan. 
There was no enthusiasm for the settlement in either country, 
for the Tsarist system was detested by Englishmen. The depth 
of the ideological gulf was revealed in the stormy debate on the 
eve of the King’s journey to Reval, which, as a young Member of 
Parliament, I was privileged to hear. The Convention and the 
visit, declared Grey, hung together, and if it were vetoed he would 
resign. He spoke throughout as a Realpolitiker. He disliked 
pogroms and executions as much as the rest of us, and a great 
deal more than he cared to admit in despatches and debate ; but he 
declined to sacrifice a new and valuable friendship to such scruples. 
While his critics were denouncing Russian misrule, his eyes, though 
he could not say so in public, were fixed on the North Sea. 
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What happened at Reval? Here is the vital passage in Sir 
Charles Hardinge’s account of what he said to Iswolsky : 


“Though the attitude of His Majesty’s Government was and had 
been absolutely correct, it was impossible to ignore the fact that, owing 
to the unnecessarily large increase in the German naval programme, 
a deep distrust in England of Germany’s future intentions had been 
created. This distrust would be still further accentuated with the 
progress of time, the realisation of the German programme, and the 
‘increase of taxation in England entailed by the necessary naval 
countermeasures. In seven or eight years’ time a critical situation 
might arise in which Russia, if strong in Europe, might be the arbiter 
of peace, and have much more influence in securing the peace of the 
world than at any Hague Conference. For this reason it was absolutely 
necessary that England and Russia should maintain towards each 
other the same cordial and friendly relations as now exist between 
England and France, which, in the case of England and Russia, are 
moreover inspired by an identity of interests of which a solution of the 
Macedonian problem was not the least.” 


Here was an invitation to turn the détente of 1907 into an entente, 
an expression of our confidence that in the hour of danger Russia 
would be on our side. Since Germany’s strength and ambition 
seemed likely to threaten our security, Russia would’ prove a 
very useful counter in the other scale. It is the familiar story of 
the Balance of Power. 

_ British policy in the sixteen crowded years illustrated by 
the British Documents falls into two chapters. The first, lasting 
from Chamberlain’s informal conversations on an Anglo-German 
alliance in 1898 to the Reval visit in 1908, witnessed our entry 
into the Continental system. The second, covering the last six 
years of peace, confronted us with the task of maintaining and 
developing the Triple Entente. There are no more striking items 
in our fifth volume, on the Bosnian crisis, than the private letters 
between Nicolson and his chief when Iswolsky accepted the 
annexation as the result of what he called a diplomatic ultimatum 
from Berlin. Our distinguished Ambassador, whom King Edward 
regarded as the best horse in our diplomatic stable, wrote angrily 
about the sudden Russian collapse, and added : 


“Our entente, I much fear, will languish and possibly die. If it 
were possible to extend and strengthen it by bringing it nearer to the 
nature of an alliance, it would then be possible to deter Russia from 
moving towards Berlin. . . . The ultimate aims of Germany surely 
are, without doubt, to obtain the preponderance on the Continent 
of Europe, and when she is strong enough—and apparently she is 
making very strenuous efforts to become so—she will enter on a contest 
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with us for maritime supremacy. In past times we have had to fight 
Holland, Spain, and France for this supremacy, and personally I am 
convinced that sooner or later we shall have to repeat the same struggle 
with Germany. If we could keep France and Russia on our side, it 
would be well.” 


Grey replied that it was impracticable to change our agreements 
into alliances : 


“ The feeling here about definite commitment to a Continental war 
on unforeseeable conditions would be too dubious to permit us to make 
an alliance. Russia too must make her internal government less 
reactionary. Till she does, liberal sentiment here will remain very cool, 
and even those who are not sentimental will not believe that she can 
purge her administration sufficiently to become a strong and reliable 
Power. Meanwhile let us keep an entente with Russia in the sense of 
keeping in touch, so that our diplomatic action may be in accord and 
in mutual support.” 


Grey knew the House of Commons and Nicolson did not. 

One of the obvious reasons against turning the Triple Entente 
into a Triple Alliance was that it would confirm the German 
fear of encirclement and block the path to Berlin. Grey was never 
very sanguine about a rapprochement, and the first Morocco crisis 
had emphasised the tragic impossibility of being real friends with 
France and Germany at the same time. Moreover he profoundly 
distrusted Biilow, whom he described to me as slippery, and he 
had no exalted opinion of the wisdom of William II. Yet he never 
abandoned hope of a tolerable relationship, and our sixth volume 
is the record of his attempts. In 1908 we made the first and last 
formal proposal to abate the naval rivalry which was rapidly 
getting on our nerves. Sir Charles Hardinge, the Permanent 
Under-Secretary, who accompanied the King to Cronberg, was 
instructed to have a frank talk with the Kaiser. “ If the German 
fleet ever becomes superior to ours,’ ran the memorandum 
drawn up for his guidance, ‘‘ the German army can conquer this 
country. There is no corresponding risk of this kind to Germany ; 
for however superior our fleet, no naval victory would bring us 
any nearer Berlin.” There was no need for a formal agreement. 


“‘ Tf it could be shown that, as a result of the interview between the 
two sovereigns, a slackening of activity in the building programmes of 
the two navies had ensued, there is no doubt that the state of unrest 
prevailing in Europe due to apprehensions in England and Germany 
would be greatly appeased, and this would be of more value to the peace 
of the world than any entente based on the settlement of territorial or 
commercial questions.” 
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In the decisive conversation on August 11th, 1908, the Kaiser 
sharply declared that modification of his shipbuilding programme 
was impossible, and that discussion of a question involving national 
honour could not be allowed. This brief interview was a turning- 
point in the history of British diplomacy. During his first two 
years of office, Grey’s main anxiety arose from the strained 
relations between Paris and Berlin. From 1908 onwards the storm- 
centre shifted from the Eastern frontier of France to the North 
Sea. Once again the old cry rang through the land: “ Look 
to your moat.” 

The naval scare of the spring of 1909 followed, based on rumours 
of stealthy German acceleration, and in the summer of the same 
year Bethmann Hollweg succeeded Biilow as Chancellor. His 
first task was to declare his readiness for a naval arrangement as 
part of a general understanding. His sincerity was as manifest 
as his friendliness, but the coupling of a naval agreement with a 
political formula ruined the scheme. “To do with Germany 
what has not been done with Russia and France,” wrote Grey 
to Goschen, “‘ would look as if we were intending to change friends. 
I want a good understanding with Germany, but it must be one 
which will not imperil those we have with France and Russia. 
I should have thought some formula could be found to which they 
might also be parties. That would be the best and the most 
reassuring solution, though I see that the French could not be a 
party to anything which looked like confirming the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine.’”’ From this standpoint Grey never moved during 
the three years of negotiation which lay ahead. While the 
Germans asked for a neutrality formula, we invited them to 
reduce their shipbuilding programme, and offered nothing beyond 
a promise of non-aggression. Interrupted for several months 
by the Agadir crisis in 1911, the discussion was resumed during 
the Haldane mission to Berlin in February 1912, and continued 
after his return. The old obstacles proved insurmountable, for 
each side asked more than the other was prepared to grant. 
Both the British appeal of 1908 and the German approach of 1909 
had failed. 

Only once did Grey attempt a comprehensive and confidential 
picture of the international situation as he saw it—in a speech, 
printed in our sixth volume, delivered at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence on May 26th, 1911, to which the 
Dominion delegates to the Imperial Conference were invited. 
Separate Dominion navies, he began, necessitated a common 
foreign policy for the Empire, generally understood and approved. 
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What really determined it was the question of sea-power. Next 
to our navy, we had sought safety in terminating our quarrels 
with France and Russia. Unfortunately our relations with 
Germany deteriorated as those with France and Russia im- 
proved. If, as he hoped, an improvement occurred, it would have 
to be a friendship into which we could take our friends. There was 
only one danger—that some Power or group of Powers should 
pursue what he called the Napoleonic policy, separating other 
States from each other, crushing them one by one, and forcing 
them into its orbit. In such an event the weaker Powers would 
appeal to us to help them: 


“Our hands are free. . . . But I do feel this very strongly, that if 
such a situation should arise, and there was a risk of all the Powers or 
a group of Powers acquiring such a dominating position in Europe 
that it would be the arbiter, not only of peace or war, but of the 
diplomacy of all the other Powers of Europe, and if while that process 
was going on we were appealed to for help and sat by and looked on and 
did nothing, then people ought to realise that the result would be one 
great combination in Europe, outside which we should be left without 
a friend. . . . There will be no aggression on our part. If we are ever 
involved in trouble, it will not be for the sake of any ideas of aggrandise- 
ment or ambition or any other vain empty things of that kind.”’ 


After thus proclaiming the orthodox doctrines of naval 
supremacy and the balance of power, Grey proceeded to survey 
the map of Europe. We were on the best of terms with France 
and Russia. With Austria our relations were quite good, though 
we seldom came in contact with her. With Italy we had always 
been excellent friends. With Germany there was only one 
difficulty, the fleet, but it was a very great one. France and 
Russia were most peacefully disposed. In all our relations we 
were continually explaining that we did not wish them to have 
a quarrel with Germany : 


“‘ You need be under no apprehension that our relations with France 
and Russia will ever be made a cause of provocation in policy. If 
Germany is content with the great strength she is getting, that strength 
which will make her so strong that there is no question of any Power or 
group of Powers in Europe provoking a quarrel with her, then every- 
thing will go well. If she was to use that strength, which I do not for 
the moment suppose she would, to obtain the dominating Napoleonic 
position in Europe, then I think there would be trouble.”’ 


Had Grey been speaking on the morrow instead of on the 
eve of the Agadir crisis, his picture would have had darker 
shadows. For the policy of Germany during the summer of I9II 
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strengthened his suspicions that she was pursuing what he called 
Napoleonic aims. 

While the search for a political and naval agreement was 
abandoned as hopeless in the spring of 1912, Anglo-German ex- 
changes shifted from battleships and neutrality to regional 
problems. The discussions on the Bagdad railway and the 
Portuguese colonies fill many hundred pages in our tenth volume. 
Agreement was reached in both cases, but the welcome détente 
changed nothing in the structure of Europe. Since Agadir 
the Franco-German antagonism was worse than ever. The year 
which opened with the Haldane Mission closed with the Mediter- 
ranean Agreement and the Grey—Cambon letters. The formula 
of consultation, which the French asked and got, seemed to Grey 
to change nothing. When, however, France left her northern 
coasts exposed, and we no longer depended entirely on our own 
strength in the Mediterranean, the conclusion seemed inescapable 
that we were allies in everything but name. 

In December 1912, when the Balkan conflagration seemed 
likely to spread, Prince Henry of Prussia visited King George V 
at Sandringham and asked him a question point-blank. In the 
event of Germany and Austria going to war with Russia and 
France, would England come to the assistance of the two latter 
Powers ? 


“‘T answered undoubtedly Yes in certain circumstances,”’ reported 
the King to Grey. ‘“‘ He professed surprise and regret, but did not ask 
what the certain circumstances were. He said he would tell the 
Emperor what I had told him. Of course Germany must know that 
we could not allow either of our friends to be crippled.” 


Grey approved the reply and explained his own attitude : 


“Your Majesty’s Government is not committed in the event of 
war, and the public opinion of this country is, so far as Sir Edward 
Grey can judge, very averse to a war arising out of a quarrel about 
Servia. But if Austria attacked Servia aggressively, and Germany 
attacked Russia, if she came to the assistance of Servia and France 
were then involved, it might become necessary for England to fight ; 
as the German Chancellor said that Germany would fight for the 
defence of her position and for the protection of her own future and 
security.” 


Here was the doctrine of the Balance of Power in its purest 
form. 

Though Anglo-German relations steadily improved owing to 
trustful co-operation throughout the Balkan wars, Franco- 
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German relations remained tense and Russia’s relations to the 
Central Powers grew steadily worse. The appointment of Liman 
van Sanders to the command of the First Turkish Army Corps in 
Constantinople at the end of 1913 created a storm of anger in 
St. Petersburg. Though the German Government gave way, 
Grey’s lukewarm sympathy was resented by Sazonoff, who re- 
solved to put a little more backbone into the Triple Entente if 
hecould. Benckendorff explained to his chief, in a striking private 
letter published in the Russian documents, why Grey had not 
been able to do more. Public opinion was opposed even to an 
alliance with France. Nicolson himself, who desired it, confessed 
it was impossible. A fortnight later the Ambassador added a few 
touches to the picture. He shared his chief’s desire for an alliance : 
it was the natural conclusion of the entente. It was the general 
wish in British military and naval circles: it was represented on 
the front benches and in the Foreign Office. ‘“‘ You will be sur- 
prised at my conviction that Grey would do it to-morrow if he 
could. But he belongs to the class of people who rarely speak 
about things till they are ripe.” The difficulty, he added, was 
immense. A terrible insularity still remained. Englishmen would 
only wake up on the eve of a tremendous crisis. The situation 
could not be forced. Sazonoff was wrong to talk of the blindness 
of Grey: 


“The menace of German hegemony is always in his thoughts, and 
he anxiously follows its advance. Do not believe he is blind. Far 
from it. He seems much more irresolute than he is. . . . He feels 
very strongly that he is the pillar and the born champion of the entente 
to which his whole policy and his own future are welded.” 


The approaching visit of King George V to Paris provided 
Russia with the desired opportunity for drawing closer to 
England. On April 3rd the Tsar told Buchanan that he would 
like a defensive alliance, or at any rate an arrangement like that 
existing between England and France, agreeing what each country 
would do in certain eventualities. It would be useful to arrange 
for the co-operation of the fleets. Nicolson thought that the 
discussion on the French model between the naval staffs, without 
in any way binding the Governments, would have great ad- 
vantages. Grey’s reaction was more cautious. ‘If the French 
agreed, we might let the Russians know what has passed between 
military and naval authorities on each side, but we had better 
postpone discussion of anything as long as we can.” There was, 
however, no escape from our importunate friends. Nicolson was 
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informed that Sazonoff had asked Doumergue, the Premier and 
Foreign Minister, to speak to Grey about a defensive alliance 
or a naval convention. “ It is a very delicate matter,” minuted 
Grey on Nicolson’s report, “‘ and I am glad to be warned, but it 
is possible that it is the French who have inspired the Russians 
with the idea. It is curious that the Russians should be suggesting 
more than the French have got from us.”’ 

For the first and last time Grey accompanied the Sovereign 
on a State visit, and the intimacy of the Anglo-French entente 
was emphasised in every possible way. His report of the con- 
versations is brief and colourless, but the French documents 
fortunately provide a detailed account by Doumergue himself. 
Here is a brief summary : 


Doumergue : We have confidence in the friendship of England, and 
I am sure she would not fail us in the hour of peril. I merely remark 
how abnormal it is that, while France has naval arrangements with 
England and Russia, there is no co-ordination between the three. 
Could not England do with Russia what she has done with us? 

Grey: As regards military co-operation we have done all we can 
with you. 

Doumergue: Of course, and therefore I only have naval activity 
in mind. Your country and mine have envisaged the co-operation 
of our squadrons in the North Sea. That is no obstacle to co-operation 
with Russia in the Baltic. Indeed, the latter is the logical consequence 
of the former. 

Grey: Very well, we might begin by telling Russia of the con- 
versations between our General Staffs and then ask: What have you 
to say? 

Doumergue: I quite approve this procedure. 

Grey: I will speak to Asquith, and recommend the plan. As 
regards France no English Government would refuse military and 
naval aid if she were unjustly menaced and attacked. But with 
Russia it is quite different. With her size and her immense reserves 
of man-power, people believe she could victoriously resist German 
aggression. 

Doumergue: There is a pro-German party in Russia—Witte is a 
member—which favours an entente at Austria’s expense. If you 
converse with Russia, and if our three Naval General Staffs have joint 
discussions, Russia, finding herself tied more closely to us, would be 
better able to resist German approaches. Do you not think there might 
be an exchange of letters in which we would agree that, if one of the 
three countries found itself suddenly menaced, or if the general situation 
made it appear necessary, a conversation @ trots would immediately 
take place? 

Grey: I do not reject the idea, but we must proceed methodically. 
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We could examine that after we have communicated to Russia our 
conversations relating to naval co-operation. 


The Russians asked for it, wrote Grey afterwards, the French 
pressed it, and we saw no reason to refuse provided that the 
whole transaction was strictly within the limits laid down in the 
Grey-Cambon letters. It would indeed have been as difficult 
to decline the Russian suggestion in 1914 as to rebuff the French 
in 1906. Yet the proviso that expert conversations left the 
discretion of the Governments unimpaired failed once again 
to prevent enhanced expectations of support. Grey passes rather 
lightly over the incident in his Memoirs. Our partners in the 
Triple Entente were delighted at the readiness with which we 
accepted their plan. England saw no need for an alliance, 
reported Benckendorff to his chief, but she realised that, if the 
worst occurred, she would none the less have to march. When 
the ensuing discussions between British and Russian naval 
experts began, the Russian Ambassador joyfully reported to 
Sazonoff that the Triple Entente had at last become a reality. 
Cambon, he added, had helped with hands and feet. The fly in 
the ointment was the fact that the negotiations were betrayed 
by a member of the Russian Embassy in London, and were 
revealed by Theodor Wolff in the Berliner Tageblatt at the instance 
of the Wilhelmstrasse. 

The story of our diplomacy in the last years of peace as 
revealed by the archives is a crescendo of commitments. The 
alliance with Japan in 1902, the promise of diplomatic support 
to France in Morocco in the treaty of 1904, Lansdowne’s invitation 
to continuous discussion of contingencies in 1905, the authorisa- 
tion of non-binding discussions between naval and military 
experts in 1906, Hardinge’s conversations with Iswolsky at 
Reval in 1908, Mr. Lloyd George’s Mansion House speech in 
Ig1I, the Mediterranean Agreement and the Grey-Cambon letters 
in 1912, the naval discussions with Russia in the summer of 
Ig14—here were milestones along the road to co-operation in 
the event of war. When the hour of decision arrived, Grey had 
no more doubt where our honour and interests lay than his 
official advisers, Nicolson and Crowe, though for constitutional 
reasons his pace was not as quick as they desired. There is no 
more arresting document in our eleventh volume than Eyre 
Crowe’s memorandum to his chief on July 31st : 


“ The argument that there is no written bond binding us to France 
is correct. There is no contractual obligation. But the entente has 
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been made, strengthened, put to the test and celebrated in a manner 
justifying the belief that a moral bond was being forged. The whole 
policy of the entente can have no meaning if it does not signify that in 
a just quarrel England would stand by her friends.” 


The words of the Civil Servant embodied the thoughts of 
the Foreign Secretary throughout his anxious years at the helm. 
His task was to work a system constructed before he was called 
to the helm. There is no reason to suppose that Lansdowne, 
its author, would have acted differently in any of the major 
emergencies of the time, and their joint achievements must be 
envisaged as an indivisible whole. Criticism both of their policy 
of Continental commitments and of their handling of particular 
issues, such as the Agadir crisis and the situation after Serajevo, 
is bound to continue. But since the publication of the British 
Documents there is no longer the slightest doubt what it was. 
The whole story is unified and dominated by our reconciliation 
with France—not a union of hearts but a mariage de raison. 

How shall we define British policy after the turning-point 
of 1904? I answer, to stand by France, first in regard to Morocco 
as by treaty bound, and later over the whole field of international 
politics so long as she was unaggressive; to terminate the hos- 
tility of Russia which dated from the Crimean War and which 
seemed to threaten our Indian frontier; to strive for a naval 
agreement and neighbourly relations with Germany; to maintain 
our traditions of an invincible navy and a small voluntary army ; 
to be friends with the United States; to keep the alliance with 
Japan in repair; to work for reforms in Macedonia and the 
Belgian Congo; to labour for peace without forgetting the dread 
possibilities of war. 

That it proved impossible to avert a catastrophe was due 
to the co-existence of three deep-rooted antagonisms—the 
Franco-German feud about the Rhine provinces, the Anglo- 
German dispute about the fleet, the Austro-Russian rivalry in the 
Near East. For none of them were British statesmen responsible. 
At the opening of the twentieth century Europe was faced with 
problems too complex to be solved by a single State. The belief 
that any nation or statesman was an arch criminal is no longer 
held. It is part of the tragedy of the World War that every 
belligerent can make out a case entirely convincing to itself. 
For tragedy, in Hegel’s words, is the conflict not of right with 
wrong, but of right with right. How could the evil system of 
armed groups and alliances be expected to inaugurate a co- 
operative and stabilised world? The ultimate cause of the 
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explosion was the European anarchy, the absence of inter- 
national machinery, the doctrine of the unfettered national 
State, the universal assumption that the graver disputes could 
only be settled by war. 


Summary of Discussion 


Mr. SILKIN said that the lecturer had referred to various incidents 
in the history of England’s foreign policy before the War as evidence 
of the working of the doctrine of the Balance of Power; could it not be 
said, however, that by entering into an alliance with France, and 
ultimately with Russia, she was giving up her position as an arbiter 
which was the very essence of maintaining the Balance of Power? 

In the light of the documents now available, the speaker could not 
help wondering if anything could have been done either to avert the 
Great War or toavoid England’s participation init ; it seemed to him that 
there had been no real grounds for British hostility to Germany. This 
was shown by the fact that before negotiating her treaty of friendship 
with France she had been quite ready to ally herself with Germany. 
What would have happened had England allied herself with Germany 
instead of with France, since by allying herself with the latter she had, 
in effect, lost the initiative ? 

The main criticism of the alliance with France was that Great 
Britain had drifted into it without realising how far she was going. At 
first the intention had been merely to settle certain colonial problems 
with France; one thing had led to another until, though whether Grey 
realised it or not was doubtful, he had become so deeply committed to 
friendship with France that to stand out in 1914 would have been im- 
possible. The speaker had always been puzzled by the absence of 
criticism of his speech in the House of Commons on August 3rd, 1914, 
when, in justifying British foreign policy, he had said first that she 
was in no way committed to France, but was quite free and then, 
almost in the same breath, ‘‘ that her honour and her interest alike 
compelled her to stand by France and that if she did not do so she would 
be regarded as a false friend.’’ The speaker believed that Grey had not 
realised his own inconsistency, which pointed to the mistake of his whole 
policy. What he had not realised had been understood by everyone 
else, which was the answer to the criticism of those who said that had 
England declared herself in July 1914 the War would have been 
averted. Such criticism entirely overlooked the fact of the grouping 
of the Powers for so many years before. On the contrary, had England 
declared herself sooner, it would probably have encouraged her Allies 
to become intransigeant, although perhaps they needed no encourage- 
ment. Apparently France had not tried to hold Russia back when the 
latter had felt it necessary for her prestige to stand by Serbia. The 
disadvantage of the alliance had been that Great Britain had been com- 
mitted, but there had been no formal alliance, no terms set out under 
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which she would be compelled to come to the aid of her friend; so that 
in fact Great Britain had been bound to support France in any quarrel 
upon which she might choose to embark because the question was that 
of France’s security, not whether she was the aggressor or not. From 
this it followed that Great Britain had been bound not only to support 
France but her friends as well should France become involved in war 
on their account, so that what Grey had feared had been bound to 
come to pass in the absence of any definite understanding. 

The lecturer had said that the ultimate cause of the War had been 
the political anarchy of the nations who had felt that they could freely 
resort to the sword in settlement of their problems. Was it not possible 
to carry this a stage farther back, and say that ultimately it was the 
fear on the part of nations of the threat to their security? There had 
been no real quarrel between England and Germany, except perhaps a 
regret on the part of Grey that the latter was often tactless, and some- 
times drove a hard bargain. England’s objection to the building of 
Germany’s fleet had arisen, significantly enough, only after 1905. 
Was it only a coincidence that the French and English staff talks had 
been contemporaneous with the formation of the Schlieffen Plan? 
Had the two countries been aware at the time of the existence of the 
Schlieffen Plan? In any case German tactics showed quite plainly 
that her fear had been of the policy of encirclement, as she thought, being 
practised by the Allies. She had been solely concerned with her own 
security, and her attempts at negotiation regarding the size of her fleet 
showed that her one desire had been to break the alliance between 
France and England. 


PROFESSOR W. J. ROsE said that before the War there had been, 
so to speak, three great Powers on the one side and three on the other ; 
was it possible that the lack of homogeneity of these States had been 
partly responsible for the trouble? Roughly speaking, England, 
France, Germany and Italy had been nation States. They had not 
been Empires in Europe, as had been Russia and Austria-Hungary. 
The latter, particularly, had been in a very different position. As the 
Turks were being removed from Europe, it had been a question as to 
who would succeed to the influences over the now freed Balkan States. 
Trevelyan had suggested that had England done her duty after 1815 
in nurturing the nations of that part of Europe who had been striving 
to find their liberty, instead of backing the principle of Legitimacy and 
the Holy Alliance, the tragedies of Serajevo and the Great War might 
have been avoided. 


Mr. W. NEWBOLD said that from work which he had recently been 
doing on European armaments, the period from 1898 forward had been 
unfortunate in the light of the conclusions which had to be drawn 
regarding the importance of sea-power. The vital date seemed to be 
1895, with the completion of the Baltic North-Sea Canal, which had 
made it possible for the whole German fleet to enter the North Sea. 
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This had been followed almost immediately by the original, though not 
so well known, Schlieffen Plan. It was obvious that the naval policy 
of Germany and the military strategy of this Plan went together. This 
was evident from the military and naval literature now available on 
the subject. Would the lecturer say how much light had been thrown 
on this matter by the documents to which he had had access? 

There was another aspect of the rivalry commencing more acutely in 
1898, the extent to which Germany had exploited political crises in the 
United States of America. It was evident from the Berlin—-Vienna 
reports in The Economist of those years that there had been financial 
and economic endeavours to precipitate results in America which would 
bring into power a government hostile to Britain. It was interesting 
to note how, in those years, American influences had facilitated the 
growth df the entente with France. 


Mr. RENNIE SMITH said that the lecturer believed that an objective 
conclusion could be drawn from the volume of information now re- 
vealed. He personally could not agree with this, as, if other specialists 
in the same field, having the same dispassionate scholarly mind, were to 
survey the same documents, it was doubtful whether there would be 
any unanimity as to the conclusions drawn. 

Secondly, the speaker was not at all sure that any conclusion could 
be drawn from such documents, because there could not be present all 
the elements which would enable objectivity to be reached. He had 
heard, for example, from the German Foreign Office side that after the 
War a number of vital documents had been removed during the 
Kautsky inquiry and had never passed before anybody’s eyes. The 
medium of the written word itself had limitations. So much, for 
example, in diplomacy was done by a wink or word of mouth. Did 
the lecturer think that all the diplomatic documents of the past six 
weeks would enable an objective conclusion to be reached con- 
cerning the events which had taken place during that time? Through 
a study of the documents, the conclusions of the lecturer could be 
understood, but if the actors concerned were to be studied in relation 
to their national life and their total background, the same objective 
conclusions could not be so easily reached. There was no validity 
in the complete separation of paper documents from the life and 
spirit of the age and nation in which they had been written. There 
was a qualitative difference between the diplomacy of Germany from 
_ 1898 onwards and that of Great Britain over the same period. Words 
did not in both cases carry the same meaning. There was here a case 
for the sociological societies and the relativity of their approach in- 
stead of the absolutism of a study of paper diplomatic documents. 


A MEMBER said that the lecturer had stated that there had 
been no cause for a quarrel between England and Germany before the 
War except the question of a fleet and other speakers had supported 
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that.view. Had not commercial rivalry between the two countries 
before the War had a serious bearing on the matter ? 


PROFESSOR WEBSTER said that they had listened to a memorable 
lecture by one of the foremost authorities in the world on the subject. 
He agreed with those who thought that the lecturer was perhaps a 
little too optimistic in thinking that we possessed all the evidence on 
the great question of pre-War diplomacy. There. were still to be 
studied the documents of the General Staffs, of Cabinets, financial 
houses and many other sources of information. 

Secondly, the lecturer had omitted to point out that Germany 
could have had between 1898 and 1902 the same friendship which had 
been accorded to France in 1904. The reason why there had been no 
arrangement between England and Germany in those years had been 
because the latter had thought she could make a better bargain. Had 
she been content to accept what France had gladly accepted, namely 
a settlement of differences, without any binding alliance of any kind, 
it was quite likely that England would have emerged from her isolation 
with Germany, and not with France, as her friend; but the Germans 
had thought that, in view of the great hostility of France and Russia 
to Great Britain, she could obtain a better bargain. 

Thirdly, the speaker wished to emphasise that there had never been 
any alliance with France and Russia, and that Great Britain’s hands 
had been free in 1914. The majority of the Cabinet at that time had 
certainly considered this to be the case, and it was certain that had the 
issue in 1914 been one of support for France alone, without the issue 
of Belgium, there would have been a divided Cabinet and a divided 
nation. There had been absolutely no legal obligation for Great 
Britain to go to the aid of France against Germany. The lecturer had 
minimised the importance of Belgium. The famous Minute of Lord 
Hardinge had been quoted, which pointed out how difficult it would be 
to go to the help of Belgium in the event of her being attacked by 
France. But the French had never had the slightest intention of 
attacking Belgium, and had made it quite clear that they would not do 
so. On the contrary, Germany had already clearly manifested her 
intention of marching through Belgium in any European War. This 
intention had been known to the British Government and soldiers from 
1907. The speaker remembered Sir Henry Wilson saying to him that 
he had known not only of the plan but the number of divisions to be 
used, because he had spent vacations in Germany counting the sidings 
of the German railways. The knowledge that Germany was deliberately 
projecting the violation of this treaty had been a fundamental factor 
in the situation, though this did not come out very much in the British 
documents. It seemed that Grey had been almost unable to face this 
fact. 

Lastly came the question of Germany’s desire for domination in 
Europe. It had been said over and over again that Great Britain had 
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always based her policy on opposition to the strongest group on the 
Continent. But this had not always been the case From 1870 to 
1898 she had been, on the whole, on the side of the German group, 
which had certainly been the strongest, but during most of that time 
Germany had shown a desire to maintain the peace of Europe. The 
question of the Balance of Power was not only one of power, but of 
disposition. While Germany had been the strongest State in Europe 
but had also been a peaceful State, Great Britain had been on that side. 
The situation had been changed by the threat to the British fleet, the 
most foolish thing which Germany had done, and a lesson which had 
beeft learned by the Germany of to-day. It had also been changed by 
the restless and dominating spirit which Germany had shown under the 
successors of Bismarck. Post-Bismarckian Germany had been a 
different Germany from Bismarckian Germany. It was this Germany 
which had disturbed the whole equilibrium of Europe, and to which 
Great Britain had gradually been driven to offer her opposition. Even 
this Germany she had done her best to bring on to the side of peace. 
The history of the year 1914 showed the extraordinary efforts made by 
British statesmen to satisfy the demands of Germany without disturbing 
too greatly the equilibrium of the world. There had been the agree- 
ment recognising practically German economic domination in a large 
portion of the Middle East, an immense concession. Then in the whole 
matter of the Portuguese colonies, in which Great Britain had been in a 
very equivocal position, the principal benefactor in any new colonial 
arrangement was to have been Germany. 

The speaker agreed with the last speaker that on these matters 
there was, as yet, no absolute concensus of opinion. The lecturer, 
with his great objectivity and always remembering the foolish things 
which had been said about Germany during the War, tended to go a 
little too far in the opposite direction; just as those people who re- 
membered many things said at the time of the Treaty of Versailles 
tended to go too far at the present day. Such swings of emotional 
opinion sometimes affected historians as well as other men. 

One could not read the British documents without feeling the great 
dominance of the remarkable mind of Sir Eyre Crowe. His attitude 
to Germany, however, had not been entirely a British attitude, and at 
critical moments in the negotiations he had certainly not always shown 
that British phlegm which one used to think characteristic of British 
statesmen. 


Dr. G. P. Goocu, in reply to the first speaker, said that the reason 
why Great Britain had joined with France instead of with Germany had 
been because on the only occasion when there had been formal nego- 
tiations between the two Governments, in 1901, Germany had asked 
the impossible: that Great Britain should join the Triple Alliance. 
France in 1903, in asking that Great Britain should smooth her path in 
Morocco, had been asking the possible. 
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The lecturer agreed that Grey had not quite realised how far he 
had been tied. It was perfectly true that there had been two notes 
in his speech of August 3rd, 1914: one that Great Britain was free, and 
then that her honour and her interests pointed in a particular direction. 
It had been a very anomalous position, and many thought a very 
unsatisfactory one; but Grey’s answer to this criticism had always 
been that it was the only position possible in view of the extreme 
division in the Cabinet and in the nation. 

The Chairman had said that the Schlieffen Plan had been known 
in 1907. According to Paléologue, the French had known of it in 1905. 
He was certainly not infallible, but he had occupied a high position at 
the Quai d’Orsay at the time, and according to him a German traitor 
had sold the secret of the Schlieffen Plan to the French Government. 

The second speaker had expressed the opinion that the lack of racial 
homogeneity in the States of Europe had been a fundamental cause of 
the War. Of course this was so. The ideal foundation for peaceful 
relations was a ring of satisfied populations and satiated States, which 
was not in any way a picture of Europe before the War. The minorities 
problem had been very grave, above all in Austria-Hungary. The 
lecturer had been surprised when the same speaker had said that it had 
been a pity that Great Britain had not done more to help these mino- 
rities to gain their freedom, and so diminish the number of unsatisfied 
elements which had so largely contributed to the cause of war. Surely 
she had done a certain amount. Canning’s work for Greece was not to 
be despised. Palmerston’s efforts to create an independent Belgium 
formed a great chapter in the history of English diplomacy. He had 
also supported the constitutional and national movements in the 
revolutionary year of 1848. Then there was the help which Great 
Britain had given to Cavour and to the makers of united Italy. 

Concerning the remarks of the third speaker and the close con- 
nection between the building of the Kiel Canal and the Schlieffen Plan, 
there were always plans for all sorts of military possibilities in the War 
Offices of Europe; but a plan became important when it was adopted by 
the Government of a country, as the Schlieffen Plan had been adopted 
in 1905 by the German Government. It was true, however, that both 
the building of the Canal, about which everybody had known, and the 
Schlieffen Plan, of which no one had known except a few people at the 
head of the State, involved a great increase in the strength of Germany 
and pointed to ultimate danger. 

With regard to American policy, the only important part which 
American diplomacy had played in any of the great crises in the period 
under review had been the vigorous initiative taken by President 
Roosevelt behind the scenes at the time of the Algeciras Conference, 
when he had been on most excellent terms both with France and with 
Germany. 

The fourth speaker had said, with the utmost truth, that the experts 
differed. The lecturer himself had stated that opinions on men, events 
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and policies would continue to differ, but that there was no longer any 
doubt as to what actually had taken place. The same speaker had 
seemed to suggest that Kautsky had seen documents which had never 
been seen by anyone else. Was the inference that they had been des- 
troyed? Kautsky had been sent in by a Socialist Government in 
November 1918 and had the free run of the documents; but when he had 
made a preliminary selection, others had taken over the work, among 
them Count Montgelas, who had had more experience of this sort than 
Kautsky, who was an economist. It was news to the lecturer that any 
document seen by Kautsky had not been seen by the responsible 
editors of the collection. The speaker also said that the sociologists 
should begin work where the historians left off. The lecturer was in 
full agreement with this, and wished them good luck. 

The fifth speaker had suggested that commercial rivalry between 
Great Britain and Germany might have been responsible for the Great 
War. The lecturer considered that this was not so. Commercial 
rivalry, no doubt, was very annoying, but this had been felt by the 
Englishman to be fair play. If he were undersold by the German 
through the latter working longer hours for less wages, well, that was 
the usual game in competitive economics. It was the lecturer’s deep 
conviction that the consideration of commercial rivalry had played no 
part in the formulation of British policy. 

The Chairman had said, with perfect truth, that everything on the 
subject of pre-War history was not yet published. The lecturer and his 
colleague, Professor Temperley, had been occupied for several years 
simply with the documents of the British Foreign Office. There was 
plenty of work to be done by others, and the sooner it was done the 
better they would be pleased. It was to be hoped that the War Office 
and the Admiralty would show the same unlimited generosity as the 
Foreign Office in revealing their treasures. 

It was also true that Germany could have had the same terms of 
friendship with Great Britain at the turn of the century as France had 
received. She had not known how to get it. Count Metternich had 
said in Igor that it was all or nothing. Either Great Britain joined the 
Triple Alliance, or there was nothing to be done. Certainly German 
policy since the death of Bismarck had been a series of blunders, and 
though he preferred under-statement to over-statement as a rule, no 
writer had shown this more clearly than the lecturer himself. 

The Chairman had pointed out that there had been no alliance in 
1914 and that Great Britain’s hands had been free. Yes, on paper this 
was so, but all would remember the famous question of Paul Cambon to 
Mr. Wickham Steed: ‘Is the word honour to be eliminated from the 
English language? ’’ There had been no legal obligations, but antici- 
pations and expectations of the most definite character. 

Belgium had been all-important to the man-in-the-street, and 
without it a united country would never have been brought into the 
War. Ultimately this deep conviction that they were fighting in a 
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great moral cause strengthened the hands of the Allies and won the 
War. The lecturer felt as deeply as anyone on the question of the 
violation of Belgium neutrality. Had she not been attacked, Great 
Britain would not have entered the War on August 4th, 1914. No one 
could say what would have happened, but the country would have 
been divided from top to bottom. The lecturer had had the good 
fortune to know all the members of the Liberal Cabinet in 1914. The 
Cabinet had been split from top to bottom until the attack on Belgium. 
There had been three parties in it, not two: the interventionists, the 
abstentionists, and a middle party who had waited and waited and felt 
practically certain that Germany would attack Belgium and then they 
would know what to do. 

The Chairman had been right in saying that the Balance of Power 
should not be stated in terms merely of Great Britain preventing any 
Power on the Continent from becoming very strong. As the lecturer 
had stated in his address, it was the determination, partly conscious and 
partly instinctive, to resist by diplomacy or arms the growth of any 
European State at once so formidable and so actually or potentially 
hostile as to threaten British security. Many articles had been written 
on this subject wrongly laying emphasis exclusively on the strength of 
the Continental Power. The key was found in the combination of 
the two factors, strength and actual or potential hostility. 

It was true that post-Bismarckian Germany had been completely 
different from Bismarckian Germany. There was nothing more 
tragic than the lack of statesmen of the first class in Germany after 
1890. The lecturer had made this remark in his chapter on Bethmann, 
and had thereby given great pain to his old friend Thimme, who had 
had a deep admiration for Bethmann. He still held, however, to his 
opinion that Bethmann had not been the heaven-sent statesman. 
After 1890 the policy of Germany had been an almost uninterrupted 
series of the most frightful blunders. As for the so-called encircle- 
ment of Germany, there had never been any such thing. She had lost 
certain old friends, and had also missed the opportunity of making 


new ones. 

















THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE CENTRE 
D’ETUDES DE POLITIQUE ETRANGERE, 
PARIS 


ETIENNE DENNERY 


THE attention of readers of International Affairs has already been 
drawn more than once to the foundation in France in the year 1935 of a 
“Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére ’’—a Centre for the Study 
of Foreign Relations. They have also been informed from time to 
time of the publications issued by that body. The Centre d’Etudes de 
Politique Etrangére aims at carrying out in France the same functions 
as those of Chatham House in England. Like the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, the French organisation also sets out to provide, 
through its publications, impartial and accurate information on the 
main problems of international affairs for the general public, both in 
France and abroad. 

Although the Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére has been in 
existence for barely four years it has a rapidly growing list of pub- 
lications. Its periodical, Politique Etrangére, which is issued every two 
months, contains articles by experts and by representatives of different 
countries or different points of view. It corresponds in France to 
International Affairs in Great Britain, or Foreign Affairs in the United 
States. Like them in their respective spheres, it sets out to give the 
points of view both of French writers and of well-known foreigners. 
In this way all the major problems of the day in different countries and 
parts of the world have been examined. 

The Chronologie Politique Internationale, also issued by the Centre, 
is invaluable to those who write on international problems. 

The Centre has also published a considerable number of books. 
Some are Information Pamphlets of a topical character, which aim 
at enabling a wide public to make themselves conversant with ques- 
tions of international concern. For instance, a series of pamphlets 
has appeared on National-Socialist Germany: Le parti national- 
socialiste et ses rapports avec l'état, by R. Pelloux; Le contréle des 
devises dans l'économie du III¢ Reich, by A. Piatier; L’art dans le III¢ 
Reich, by E. Wernert; Le front du travail allemand, by J. Doublet; 
and, recently, La nouvelle structure économique du Reich, by H. Laufen- 
burger and P. Pflimlin, which shows very clearly how Germany’s 
present economic programme has been conceived and realised. This 
pamphlet demonstrates the empirical character of German economic 
policy, and shows how National-Socialist doctrine, elaborated, sum- 
marily enough, by theoreticians who are now forgotten, was essenti- 
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ally critical and destructive, and was in fact neither capitalist nor 
socialist. The new German economic edifice is less the result of long- 
preconceived tenets than the consequence of certain concrete tendencies 
and definite material conditions : lack of capital; the desire to satisfy, 
at one and the same time, both the masses to whom party orators made 
their appeal, and the capitalists who contributed towards the party’s 
rise to power; and, finally, the wish to increase Germany’s armed 
strength and to provide her with the power of economic resistance in 
case of conflict. But the ability or otherwise of Germany’s present 
leaders to solve the problem of prices will prove the final criterion in 
assessing their success or failure. 

Further Information Pamphlets published by the Centre include : 
Relations de la Chine et du Japon, by R. Lévy; La neutralité américaine 
en 1936, by P. de Lanux; Le territoire de Memel, by J. Meuvret; 
Le pays de Teschen, by V. L. Tapié; and, dealing with more general 
aspects of international affairs, L’opinion britannique, la Société des 
Nations et la Guerre italo-éthiopienne, by P. H. Siriex and P. Vaucher, 
and Les Sanctions Internationales, by A. Mestre, L. Le Fur, and G. 
Scelle. Three further pamphlets are in preparation and will appear 
shortly: La politique extérieure des Etats-Unis en 1937, by A. Max; 
La politique islamique de l’ Allemagne, by B. Vernier; and L’expansion 
allemande en Europe orientale, by H. Beuve-Méry. 

Other publications of the Centre are the result of research over a 
longer period, and some of them correspond to the Chatham House 
Study Group reports. Some are the joint production of several colla- 
borators; others are the work of a single author but are subjected 
to discussion by specialists representative of many and varied points 
of view. 

Several works deal with questions concerning the French Colonial 
Empire, as, for instance, Les conséquences du développement économique 
du Japon, by R. Lévy; La question des matiéres premiéres et les reven- 
dications coloniales, by G. Maroger; and Le Caméroun, by H. Labouret. 
A different type of study is Les échanges commerciaux entre la France 
et les pays danubiens, by J. Morini-Comby. 

The Centre also issues each year a volume on L’évolution des pays 
de civilisation arabe, which is a record of discussions held during the 
month of July, in which leading authorities on Islamic problems take 
part. 

Recently a volume has appeared, under the title of L’Egypte 
Indépendante, which is the result of collaboration among certain 
Frenchmen living in Egypt. In reading this book one realises how 
great an influence this new country must exercise on the less advanced 
Arab countries of the Islamic world if she continues to be peaceful and 
prosperous. It is, indeed, upon the fate of Egypt that the future of the 
Arab peoples will largely depend. 

Two other collective works have been issued recently. The first, 
under the direction of André Siegfried, member of the Institut de 
France, deals with L’opinion ameéricaine et la France. M. Siegfried 
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says that the authors have aimed at making a serious and impartial 
analysis such as may prove of value to everyone concerned, in any 
capacity, with the maintenance of Franco-American relations. The 
second work is issued under the direction of C. Bouglé, the Director of 
the Ecole Normale Supérieure, and is entitled Les sciences sociales en 
France. Methods of sociology, human geography, history, ethnology 
and all the principal branches of social science are dealt with, each by a 
specialist. 

Three other volumes are due to appear within the next few months : 
La politique des Pays-Bas aux Indes Néerlandaises, by G. H. Bousquet ; 
Les mouvements politiques en Arabie, by the Islamic Group; and La 
politique commerciale de la France. 

The reception accorded to these volumes shows that they have 
realised in France the objects for which the Centre d’Etudes de Politique 
Etrangére was founded. Their impartiality, the documentation and 
research on which they are based, and the diversity of the subjects 
and countries with which they deal, may render them no less useful in 
other countries. As a supplement to the daily papers, readers may find 
in the publications issued by the Centre grounds for a better-informed 
opinion on the great problems of present-day international politics. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Any book reviewed in this Journal may be obtained through the 
Publications Department of the Institute. Members of the Institute 
wishing to cable an order may use, instead of the title of the book, the 
number which it bears, e.g., ‘‘Areopagus, London: Send Book Twenty 
May Journal: Smith."’ 

Books marked with an asterisk (*) are in the Library of the Institute. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


1*, AUSTRALIA’S NATIONAL INTERESTS AND NATIONAL Poticy. By 
H. L. Harris. With a Preface by The Hon. Sir Thomas Bavin, 
K.C., K.C.M.G. 1938. (Melbourne: Melbourne University 
gg 8vo. ix + 155 pp. 5s.; to Members of the R.I.1.A., 
4s. 

2*. CONTEMPORARY NEW ZEALAND: A Survey of Domestic and 
Foreign Policy. With a Preface by William Downie Stewart. 
1938. (Auckland: Whitcombe and Tombs; _ London: 
Humphrey Milford—for the New Zealand Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 8vo. viii+276pp. 10s. 6d.; to Members of 
the R.I.LA., 8s. 6d.) 

3*. CANADA To-pay. A Study of her National Interests and National 
Policy. By F. R. Scott. With a Foreword by E. J. Tarr. 1938. 
(Toronto: Oxford University Press. 8vo. 163 pp. 6s.; to 
Members of the R.I.LA., 5s.) 

4*. CANADA Looks ABROAD. By R. A. MacKay and E. B. Rogers. 
With a Foreword by J. W. Dafoe. 1938. (Toronto: Oxford 
University Press, for the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs. 8vo. xx-+ 402 pp. 15s.; to Members of the R.LLA., 
IIs.) 

THE first three of these books were prepared for the second un- 
official British Commonwealth Relations Conference which was held 
at Sydney, Australia, in September last. In the case of Australia 
Mr. Harris has written a very short but most interesting and inform- 
ative essay which describes the Australian economic background. 
There is one chapter on external affairs, but the others all very concisely 
cover such questions as environment, population, migration, standard 
of living, economic structure and trade and financial policies. While 
this book is meant, therefore, only as a general survey, some nineteen 
further papers were prepared to cover such questions as the relations 
with the British Commonwealth, the Pacific, and political and strategic 
policies. It is to be hoped that these supplementary papers will be 
published in book form too. 


What Mr. Harris in his essay and the supplementary papers have 
done in presenting the Australian views for the conference is accom- 
plished for New Zealand in Contemporary New Zealand, which is the 
combined effort of research carried out by the members of the New 
Zealand Institute of International Affairs. This book covers in more 
detail the same subject-matter and, as with Australia, the economic 
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background takes a larger place than external relations. About one- 
third of the chapters relate to external affairs, and one of them (a 
very interesting one too) to Overseas Transport. The rest depict the 
economic conditions operating in New Zealand, and include three 
interesting chapters on the tradition of State Activity, Banking and 
Finance and Social and Labour Policies. This is a very comprehensive 
survey of the social and political structure of New Zealand, and a 
most useful introductory paper for the Conference. 


In the case of Canada, Professor F. R. Scott was entrusted with the 
task of writing the principal Canadian paper, and, as he himself says 
in the preface, he aimed at showing “ the relation between internal 
forces and external policy.”’ Thus, though dealing with domestic 
questions, he has been concerned with them only in so far as they have 
a bearing on Canada’s external relations. Thus, of the thirteen 
chapters, only three deal with the economic background, two with 
nationalist movements and feeling, and six with external affairs. It 
is a thorough and well-balanced survey of what the author describes 
as the most important economic, political and social factors which 
determine Canada’s national interests and outlook. 


The interest which Canada is taking in external affairs can perhaps 
be gauged from the last of these books, Canada Looks Abroad. This is 
perhaps the most important survey by Canadians of Canada’s external 
relations. If, as the Preface says, it is a “‘ first book of Canadian Foreign 
Policy,’”’ then the country is to be congratulated on its first attempt. 
The book is divided into four parts, the first dealing with the domestic 
background, geography, economy, commerce and the population. 
Another deals with the development of external relations and policy, 
the Empire, the League, the United States, the Far East, the U.S.S.R. 
and, strange to relate in a country so situated, Defence. The last two 
parts, and the pages which contain the most interesting sections of the 
book, describe the machinery for conducting Canada’s external affairs 
and possible alternative policies. Finally, in the appendix the authors 
have grouped twenty-one documents of first-class importance to the 
proper study of Canadian external affairs, which comprise speeches and 
resolutions on the Covenant of the League, Disarmament, the 
Manchurian and Abyssinian conflicts, Foreign Policy and Defence. 
This is a most important book, valuable of course primarily to the 
serious student of external affairs in Canada, but of equal value to 
those in all parts of the British Commonwealth. 

If these volumes are typical of the work which is being done by the 
Institutes of International Affairs in the Dominions, Chatham House 
can be “‘ mighty proud” of her offspring. She might even learn a 
little from their example, and in her own activities give to economic 
and social questions the same importance as the Australian and New 
Zealand Institutes have in these studies. The contrast between the 
Australian and New Zealand studies on the one hand and the Canadian 
on the other, both in the subjects stressed and the interpretations 
given, is both instructive and interesting. R. W. G. MacKay. 


5. THE CANADIANS: THE STORY OF A PEOPLE. By Professor G. M. 
Wrong. 1938. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. ix + 455 pp. 
18s.) 

To write 440 years of history in exactly 436 pages is indeed a fine 
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example of selection and restraint. When Professor Wrong set out 
to write his latest book, The Canadians : The Story of a People, and to 
limit it to one volume, he had to condense drastically. The result is, 
however, most pleasing.. Professor Wrong dashes along, giving all the 
“high spots,’ “‘ stars’’ and “‘ major trends,’’ but spares the reader 
the innumerable petty unimportant details and second-rate characters 
that often make history dull and boring. 

One can thoroughly recommend this book, not only to those who 
wish to get a smattering of Canadian history, but equally to those 
who like to read a good tale well told, irrespective of whether it improves 
their minds or not. 

Canada’s story is a fascinating one, full of colour and romance. 
The first half of the book under review deals with the 266 years between 
the discovery of Canada by Cabot in 1497, and the final conquest by 
the British in 1763. It is an heroic age, and Professor Wrong has 
treated his characters accordingly. He draws vivid pen-pictures of 
the personality and exploits of such people as Jacques Cartier, who 
first sailed up the St. Lawrence, Champlain, who founded the first per- 
manent colony and was the real father of his country, Monseigneur 
Laval, the great Bishop, the Jesuit missionaries who suffered atrocious 
martyrdom, Maisonneuve and the sweet Jeanne Mance, who together 
founded Montreal, the tough old fighter Frontenac, La Salle, who 
explored the Mississippi, La Verendrye, who first penetrated to the 
Rockies, and finally Montcalm, who fought so well against over- 
whelming odds. 

After 1763 the whole scene changes, and with it our book. Instead 
of the incredible achievements of a tiny handful of Frenchmen (less 
than 10,000 ever emigrated from France to Canada), we now begin to 
deal with large populations and political developments. Of course, 
there is the miraculous escape that Canada experienced in 1776, when 
she almost became part of the United States. This was followed by the 
migration of the United Empire Loyalists, then, finally, in 1814 the 
last war along the frontier is over. An era of a hundred and twenty- 
five years of peace, prosperity, development and evolution is begun. 
Great waves of immigrants sweep in, railroads are built, and a steady 
process of political development takes place until in 1931 complete 
political independence is achieved, when the Statute of Westminster 
declares Canada an ‘‘ Associated Member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations.” 

Reviewers do not usually conclude without pointing out some errors 
of commission or omission on the part of the author. No doubt this 
practice comes from a desire on the reviewer’s part to prove that he 
really did read the book, and not merely the publisher’s ready-made 
“ puff ’’ on the jacket. 

Well, I read the whole book, not from any sense of duty, but 
because, once started, I wanted to go on. To prove it I will point one 
tiny utterly unimportant error. Page 402: Tanks were first used in 
the latter half of the Battle of the Somme, not, sir, when the Canadians 
stormed the Vimy Ridge nine months later. 

As for sins of omission, how can one progress at the incredible 
average speed of one page per year without omitting all the time? 
No, it’s a fine readable book, and Professor Wrong deserves whole- 
hearted praise. H. H. HEMMING. 
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6. THE Lost BritisH Poticy. Britain and Spain since 1900. By 
Barbara Wertheim. 1938. (London: United Editorial. 8vo. 
ix + 127 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Miss WERTHEIM’S contrast between the past and the present is 
pungent, all the more pungent because she makes no comment on the 
present. What she does is to show how consistently and at what 
cost Britain has striven to prevent Spain from passing under the 
domination of any Continental Power whatsoever. She tells us nothing 
that a student of history does not know; but refreshes our memories, 
and perchance disturbs our consciences, by the declarations of aim and 
justification which British statesmen have made since the days of 
Louis XIV. Three of these are worth quoting. First, let us hear 
Canning’s protest when Napoleon was demanding the cession of 
Malta :— 

“For my country I do complain that its honour has been sacrificed and its 


interests trifled with in a vain and foolish attempt to propitiate violence by 
submission and to repel aggression by tameness and indulgence.” 


Then listen to Castlereagh at the end of the Peninsular War :— 


‘‘ Her [Britain’s] object is to see a maritime as well as a military balance of 
power established among the Powers of Europe, and as the basis of this arrange- 
ment she desires to see the independence of Spain and Holland effectually provided 
for.” 


Lastly, read Palmerston’s warning to Louis-Philippe in 1846 :— 


‘It becomes essential that Spain should be politically independent as well as 
physically and morally strong; and that other nations should know that the 
foreign policy of Spain is guided by Spanish feelings and directed with a view to 
Spanish interests and is not made subservient to the policy of any other Power.” 


And all these brave words were backed up, when necessary, by brave 
deeds. Times are changed: methods are changed; but would our 
policy be altered (“‘ lost ’’ is Miss Wertheim’s word) if we had the means 
and the will to enforce it? MESTON. 


7*, THE CRUCIAL PROBLEM OF IMPERIAL DEVELOPMENT. With a 
Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Malcolm MacDonald. [Royal Empire 
Society, Imperial Studies, No. 15.) (London: Longmans, Green, 
for Royal Empire Society. 8vo. xiii + 203 pp. 6s.) 


THE Roya Empire SOCIETY, realising that the crucial problem 
of imperial development is to improve “ the quality of the daily lives 
of the masses of the people,’’ organised a meeting to discuss it. The 
chief speakers agreed that to improve living standards some dynamic 
stimulus must be given to international trade, with which imperial 
economic progress is inextricably linked. The “ creation of wants ”’ 
among the ill-fed, ill-housed and ill-cared for in the Empire would 
provide such a stimulus, and the most interesting contributions to the 
discussions described local experiments in increasing consumption by 
diversifying production, which seemed to show that a piecemeal 
pragmatic approach may be a more promising way of achieving the 
desired impetus than broad governmental regulation. 

The six papers read reached an admirable level of sound sense, 
and the discussions which followed were generally intelligent and in- 
formed. Many contributors had evidently been asked to prepare 
speeches, and while this may have minimised woolliness, it increased 
dullness. In the “‘ cut and thrust ’’ of debate wits are sharpened and 
arguments enlivened, and some vivid opposition would have roused the 
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Conference. The Royal Empire Society, who should certainly convene 
other such meetings, would do well to consider inviting some whose 
views would stimulate by their unpopularity. Mana Hopson. 


8*, THE COLONIAL EMPIRE AND ITS CIvit SERVICE. By Charles J. 
Jeffries. 1938. (Cambridge University Press. 8vo. xxv + 


259 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. JEFFRIES in his introduction states that the chief purpose of 
his book is to show the origin, reason and effect of the radical changes 
which the Colonial Service has undergone within the last few years; 
and he expresses the hope that his account may be of some value to 
seekers after information not readily accessible, and especially to those 
who may be interested in the Service as a possible career for themselves, 
their children or their pupils. He has admirably fulfilled his purpose : 
no essential feature is omitted, but there is no wearisome quotation of 
statistics, and a happy mean is observed between over-condensation 
and excessive detail. And his hope is likely to be more than realised, 
for his book will be welcome to many readers outside the classes to 
whom he refers, and not least to retired Colonial officials, who remember 
the Service before the “‘ revolution ’’ of 1930, and will appreciate in the 
light of personal experience the radical changes resulting from the 
Warren Fisher Committee and the Second Colonial Conference. There 
must be a great many who have spent most of their lives in the Colonial 
Service and yet, if asked when the Warren Fisher Committee and the 
Second Colonial Conference sat and what precisely they recommended, 
would have some difficulty in answering. In the history of the Colonial 
Service there has been (to use Mr. Jeffries’ expression) such a string of 
committees and conferences that even a member of the Service may be 
pardoned, in the absence of any collated record, for forgetting which 
was which and what each did. With this book available he will have 
no excuse. 

The balance of interest is so well maintained throughout the book 
that it is difficult to single out any one section for special comment, but 
there are many to whom Chapter XVII, dealing with the Colonial Office 
itself, will particularly appeal. To the public, and even to officials 
serving in the Colonies, the organisation of the Office in Downing Street, 
the distribution of work among the various departments and the 
difference between an Assistant Secretary, an Assistant Under-Secre- 
tary and a Principal, have always been something of a mystery. But 
Mr. Jeffries explains it all. His book increases the debt already owed 
to him by the Colonial Service on account of his work for the Corona 
Club. C. H. RopWELL. 


WAR 


THE Next War. A series edited by Captain Liddell Hart. 1938. 
(London: Geoffrey Bles. 5s. each volume.) 
g*. SEA POWERIN THE NEXT War. By Commander Russell Grenfell, 


R.N. 184 pp. 

to*. AIR POWER IN THE NEXT War. By J. M. Spaight, C.B., C.B.E. 
181 pp. 

11*. TANKS IN THE NEXT War. By Major E. W. Sheppard, O.B.E., 
M.C. 182 pp. 


Tuis is a useful series dealing with the various problems of modern 
war. The authors commence by examining the lessons of the last 
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War in their particular field, go on to discuss post-War developments, 
and finally give us their ideas on the future. 

One of the salient conclusions that emerges from Commander 
Russell Grenfell’s book is that the advent of three-dimensional warfare 
—the submarine that can dive under fleets and the aeroplane that can 
fly over them—has exercised an influence on the minds of naval com- 
manders which may well be out of proportion to the actual material 
damage that the new weapons can inflict. With the constant increase 
in the size and expense of capital ships, and the consequent reduction 
in their numbers, there is a natural tendency to avoid risks which 
if unchecked must spell the death of the offensive spirit. His views on 
the future of the big ship are interesting and throw some much-needed 
light on the problem of imperial defence. 

A somewhat similar conclusion emerges from Mr. Spaight’s book, 
but the answer is less obvious. He regards the post-War doctrine of the 
Douhet school, which visualised future conflicts being settled rapidly 
by the massed use of air power, as an exaggeration. Nevertheless the 
threat of air action on centres of population will continue to have 
an enormous moral effect which, between Powers that are anything like 
equally equipped, may well be the determining factor in preventing 
the actual outbreak of hostilities. One hopes he is right, and, in any 
case, the moral is clear—we cannot afford to lag behind in our aerial 
preparations. He does well to examine critically some of the esti- 
mates that have appeared of production figures of aircraft in various 
countries. These all appear small compared with production in 
1918 and, in view of the very high replacement figures that experience 
shows to be necessary, it is doubtful if they would admit of the main- 
tenance of present first-line strengths. The totalitarian Powers rely 
on a lightning war and, for this reason, tend to “ put all their goods in 
the shop-window.”’ One can imagine the moral effect of an Air Force 
which, after the first few months of war, finds its establishment reduced 
by half owing to difficulty of replacements. 

Major Sheppard deals very competently with the tank, and its 
place in war to-day. The brief sketch of the réle of the tanks in the 
battle that was never fought, the great break-through that the Allies 
were planning for 1919, is interesting. He goes on to show how the 
development of anti-tank measures in all European armies in the post- 
War years has modified the position to the disadvantage of the new 
weapon. Nevertheless from the glimpses he gives us of present-day 
tank doctrine in various armies, it is clear that the new invention has 
in many ways altered the face of warfare, and that it has certainly 
come to stay. His imaginary pictures of tank actions in the future are 
particularly successful and serve admirably to illustrate the points he 
is making. Service writers, whose work often makes incredibly dull 
reading even to the initiate, might do well to make more frequent use 
of this method, particularly when writing for the lay public. 

This is a good and useful series, and one hopes that the promised 
volumes on Infantry, Gas, the Territorials and the Réle of the Civilian 
in a future war will maintain the same high standard. 

B. T. REYNOLDs. 


12*, THROUGH THE Foc oF War. By Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. 
1938. (London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 366 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


CAPTAIN LIDDELL Hart opens with a sketch of the War of 1914— 
1918. He goes on to give pen-pictures of a number of leading soldiers 
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on the Allied side, also of three Germans, Bernhardi, von Kluck and 
Ludendorff. Then we have the personal views of various Allied 
commanders and of Mr. Lloyd George, followed by essays on various 
incidents and the author’s speculations on what might have been. 
Running through the whole book, and summed up in the Epilogue, is a 
plea for the objective study of history as a guide in dealing with our 
present-day military problems. ‘“ There is no excuse for any literate 
person if he is less than three thousand years old in mind.” It goes 
without saying that the whole thing is brilliantly done. 

In these days, when a number of countries have embraced the 
doctrine of totalitarian war, with its necessary counterpart of a war 
economy in peace-time, no apology is required for reviewing a book 
on war in the Journal of an Institute whose primary object is the 
scientific study of international relations. The memory of experiences 
undergone by a people is a potent factor in the formation of national 
policies. The War of 1914-1918 probably constitutes the most vivid 
personal experience of the middle generation of men living in Europe 
to-day. We see around us the characteristic reactions of the older 
and younger generations to the memory or the prospect of similar 
experiences, and of whole nations to the bitter tonic of defeat or the 
barren fruits of victory. 

Heaven knows there were errors enough committed in 1914-1918, 
and the British had no monopoly of them. Captain Liddell Hart does 
us a great service in exposing them. As he well says, the exposure and 
examination of past errors is the best means of ensuring that they will 
be avoided in the future, and it is so fatally easy, out of a mistaken 
sense of loyalty to a beloved commander or a dead friend, to gloss over 
his faults. Paint him “ warts and all.’ If he was a great man, his 
reputation will not suffer, and in any case what is one man’s reputation 
beside the lives of future generations of soldiers or the success of a 
campaign? This is all perfectly true. 

But it is possible to overdo even a good thing. A chance reference to 
C. E. Montague gives the clue to the mood, and what might well 
have served as the sub-title of this book—‘“‘ Disenchantment.’’ Here 
is an example. After quoting T. E.gLawrence’s fine and generous tri- 
butes to his old Chief, ‘“‘ Allenby was large and physically confident, 
and morally so great that the comprehension of our littleness came 
slowly to him. . . . What an idol the man was to us, prismatic with 
the unmixed, self-standing quality of greatness, instinct and compact 
with it ’’, Captain Liddell Hart adds, ‘‘ That tribute, if examined, is 
found to leave out any estimate of mental ability. And I have reason 
to know that the reservation was intentional.’’ Granted that Allenby 
made mistakes in France and that the two campaigns in Palestine, on 
which his fame principally rests, owed much to the brainwork of his 
staff, by what earthly or unearthly standard are we to judge our 
Generals? The army has to work with the same mortal clay of which 
the nation is composed. The nation that bred, and the army that 
formed, an Allenby have no reason to be ashamed, or to regret that he 
failed to combine in equal measure the utterly different qualities of 
Commander and Staff Officer. 

This is not a mere quibble at what is undoubtedly a good book, 
or a tilt at a military historian whose work has been of incalculable 
benefit to the army. The matter goes deep. In Germany to-day we see 
some of the fruits of over-long persistence in the mood of disenchant- 
ment. If the artist paints all the high light on the warts, he mars 
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the likeness and misleads posterity at least as much as by omitting 
them altogether. And in so doing he defeats his purpose, for the result 
can only be to awaken a reaction in favour of the flat portraiture of 
authoritarianism. B. T. REYNOLDs. 


13. To-MoRROW’s War. By Stephen Possony. Translated from the 
German by Donald and Marianne Scholl. 1938. (London: 
William Hodge. 8vo. 255 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

14*. GERMANY AND A LIGHTNING WaR. By Fritz Sternberg. Trans- 
lated from the German by Edward Fitzgerald. 1938. 
(London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 345 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


HERR Possony examines the theory of totalitarian war as expounded 
by Continental military experts, and produces figures to show what it 
means in terms of men and material. Owing to the progress of 
mechanisation, these figures are quite different from anything that 
we knew in the last War. Mechanised formations require far greater 
numbers of men behind the lines and in the factories than the divisions 
of 1914-1918, which relied primarily on the muscle-power of man and 
beast to take them into battle. He finally goes on at some length to 
discuss the economic aspects of totalitarian war and of its essential 
counterpart, a war-economy in peace time. He reaches the conclusion 
that totalitarian war is a rveductio ad absurdum; it can only succeed 
when employed against Powers that are either inherently weak or 
totally unprepared. In case of conflict with a country organised on a 
democratic basis, the only hope for a totalitarian State lies in a lightning 
blow. If this failed of its effect, the democratic country would have 
little more to fear. 

Herr Sternberg also approached his subject from the standpoint of 
economics. An examination of the world position leads him to the 
conclusion that the Axis Powers, and in particular Germany, are in the 
grip of forces impelling them towards war. He then examines the war 
potential of the various Powers, devoting nearly a third of the book to 
that of Germany. There follow two chapters on the economic re- 
organisation of Germany carried out by the National-Socialist régime, 
foreign policy and plans. Finally, in a particularly interesting last 
chapter, he gives us a well-documented account of German views on the 
subject of the maintenance of the home front in war, and the mis- 
givings in some German military circles about the probable effects of 
National-Socialist doctrine and methods when applied to an army at 
war. 

Both these books lead to the same conclusion. The totalitarian 
State, with its war-economy in peace-time and its enormous initial 
striking power, looks a great deal more formidable than it really is. 
It carries in it the seeds of its own destruction, and war provides the 
conditions under which those seeds can most easily germinate. Few 
who have considered the matter in all its aspects will doubt that our 
authors are right in their conclusion. So far, so good; but, unfortu- 
nately, we know from bitter experience that the matter does not end 
there. What next? In the last resort only a German can solve what is 
essentially a German problem: our efforts to do so twenty years ago 
have not proved conspicuously successful. If our authors or their 
friends would address themselves to this vital matter, they would be 


laying their countrymen and the world under a debt of gratitude. 
B. T. REYNOLDs. 
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15*. THE AIR DEFENCE OF GREAT BriTAIn. By Air-Commodore 
L. E. O. Charlton, G. T. Garratt and Lieut.-Commander R. 
Fletcher, M.P. 1938. (London: Penguin Books Ltd. 8vo. 
224 pp. 6d.) fat 

16. KRIEG AUF SCHWEIZERBODEN ? Landesverteidigung von Ernstfall 
aus gesehen. By Major Max Barthell and Dr. Eugen Th. Rimli. 
1938. (Zurich: Verlag der “Tat.” 8vo. 176 pp. Fr. 1.20.) 

Both books deal with the principal defence problem of the countries 
concerned. In the British case this is the air defence of London. In the 
Swiss case it is a military invasion. Both assume that attack will come as 
a bolt from the blue, without previous declaration of war. Both lay 
stress on the national morale as the key to successful defence. 

G. T. Garratt’s chapters on A.R.P. are particularly worth reading. 
He is absolutely right to stress the probable political implications of the 
intensive air-bombing of London. It is a ghastly thought that the 
collective unwisdom of the world has reduced all countries to considering 
their military problems in face of a common danger from the angle of 
unco-ordinated passive defence. B. T. R. 


GENERAL 


17*, REFUGEES, ANARCHY OR ORGANISATION. By Dorothy Thompson. 
Introduction by Hamilton Fish Armstrong. 1938. (New York: 
Random House. 8vo. xi-+ 125 pp. $1.00.) 


TuIs book appears at an opportune moment, for it includes, in 
addition to a lucid statement of the work of the League of Nations in 
international assistance to refugees, practical suggestions for handling 
the present emergency situation caused by the intensified anti-Semitic 
action of the German Government. Miss Thompson suggests the 
establishment, in connection with the Inter-governmental Committee 
set up at Evian, of a Resettlement Corporation on a business basis, 
which would include services to secure at one end orderly emigration 
and at the other orderly settlement. Existing organisations, in fact, 
provide some part of the services regarded as necessary. Advice to 
and re-training of prospective emigrants and reception in the country 
of immigration have been provided on a considerable scale by HICEM 
and other important Jewish organisations, but these services, though 
their resources were reasonably adequate for dealing with an exodus 
of 23,000 to 25,000 a year, are breaking down under the pressure now 
placed on them. Legal assistance, in securing the necessary residence 
and travel papers and in the form of representations to Governments 
on questions covered by the international agreements drawn up at 
Geneva, is already available through the High Commissioner’s Office 
in London. 

Any Resettlement Commission would certainly need to use these 
experienced existing organisations, and the problem of enlarging and 
extending them does not present great difficulty in itself. The urgent 
questions are international action to provide offers of opportunities 
for settlement, which is a function of the Inter-governmental Committee, 
and an international system of financing migration. On this latter 
question Miss Thompson suggests that the solution may be assisted by 
the use of blocked German and other currencies lying idle in the hands 
of foreign holders, for the purchase in the countries with blocked 
currencies of the capital goods required for settlement in undeveloped 
countries. A system of this kind has worked in the past in Palestine, 
and it might be made to work on an extended scale. Whether an 
arrangement on the basis of blocked currencies is practicable or not 
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must be left to experts on finance in general, and the German situation 
in particular, but evidently any Resettlement Commission will require 
the provision of international finance on a gigantic scale, to which some 
contribution might be made in this way. The transfer of 50,000 refugees 
to a South American country, for instance, would mean the provision 
of roads, schools, houses, lighting and other public services, and of 
industrial and agricultural equipment. 

Whatever methods of securing the necessary finance are adopted, 
it is clear that the present problem far exceeds the resources of private 
charity, either in money or for administrative purposes. The participa- 
tion of Governments is essential, on the one hand to provide the 
necessary confidence for the floating of an international loan, and on 
the other to give political protection and administrative assistance to 
large-scale settlement. The settlement of Greek refugees in Greece and 
of Jews in Palestine has shown what can be done with resolution and 
expert supervision of expenditure. Settlement in undeveloped, semi- 
tropical countries, which is now suggested, raises questions of a much 
more serious order, familiar to all students of colonial development, 
which are no doubt fully realised by the Inter-governmental Committee. 

MARGARET BRYANT. 


18. PEOPLE AT Bay: The Jewish Problem in East-Central Europe. 
By Oscar I. Janowsky. With a preface by Morris R. Cohen. 
1938. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 193 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


TuIs book is based on a tour undertaken in 1936. The American— 
Jewish author deals particularly with Poland and Roumania. He 
appreciates the interaction of rising national middle-classes and German 
propaganda, shows self-restraint in portraying the wretchedness of 
Jewish lower classes and the hopelessness of young intellectuals, and 
recognises that collectivism does not mean automatic bliss or power 
for masses of Jews. He ignores townsman irritation and peasant 
contempt excited in a variety of ways by Jews and found handy by 
agitators who transform them into hatred. He does not seem to know 
that the Lithuanian atmosphere is pleasanter than the Polish and the 
situation there better than in Latvia. From his remarks on Roumania 
the economic stagnation brought on by the Goga anti-Jewish Govern- 
ment could scarcely have been foreseen. At the end the possibilities 
are carefully weighed, but what, these days, would be the use of a 
bayonetless United Jewish Representation? | GEORGE A. SHORT. 


19. THE POPULATION PROBLEM. By T. H. Marshall, A. M. Carr- 
Saunders, H. D. Henderson, R. R. Kuczynski, and Arnold 
Plant. 1938. (London: George Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 176 
pp., diagrams. 5s.) 

Tus volume is based on the broadcast talks ‘‘ One Generation to 
Another ” given in 1937, and the correspondence which followed them. 
In the first two sections Mr. Marshall sets out “‘ What the Public 
Thinks.” The first is a fair general statement of widely accepted 
views. The second is based on 352 letters by persons who had listened 
to the talks, and took the opportunity to state their views. They give 
vivid details of particular cases. Then follow, in Section 3, clear 
statistics of the actual situation in Great Britain, by Mr. Carr-Saunders, 
with forecasts of the consequences (a) if fertility rates remain constant 
and (b) if these rates continue to fall as in recent decades, which show 
the urgency of the problem. In Section 4 Mr. Henderson shows that 
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the coming decrease in our population cannot alleviate, and may well 
aggravate, many of our economic ills, especially unemployment ; and 
that it will certainly cause equally difficult problems. In Section 5 
Dr. Kuczynski compares the trends among all the peoples for whom 
we have adequate statistics, and shows that only in the Soviet Union 
is the population increasing at a rate comparable to those of Victorian 
England. Professor Arnold Plant states a case for freedom of inter- 
national migration based on the view that the world is one economic 
unit—a view which more and more States are repudiating in favour of 
policies of “‘ Autarkie.” 

In two most interesting sections Mr. Henderson discusses “‘ Causes 
and Remedies,” and Mr. Marshall states some general conclusions. It 
is clear that the direct cause is birth restriction by potential parents ; 
and that their reasons are (a) social—associated with the emancipation 
of women, and of adults generally, and the prevailing fashion in families ; 
(6) economic—for a large family lowers the standard of living of all its 
members in comparison with that of other persons of similar income 
status. The economic alleviations proposed do not appear, even to 
the writers, sufficient to reverse the downward trend of fertility rates 
which is heading the nations toward extinction. All the writers argue 
within the limits of the existing system. But it is significant that, 
among the white peoples, only the Russians are increasing at a sub- 
stantial rate. If we are prepared to recognise in social and economic 
fact, and not merely by lip service, that motherhood is the key industry, 
and to make it an honourable and remunerative occupation for fit 
mothers, we can have enough children. Such recognition may well 
involve social and economic changes of a revolutionary character, not 
to be accepted until the actual decrease in our numbers has gone so 
far as to make it evident that some such revolution is the alternative 
to extinction. C. B. FAWCETT. 


20*. Power: A NEwSociAL ANALysIs. By Bertrand Russell. 1938. 
(London: Allen & Unwin. 8vo. 328 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

THE ‘‘ Power ”’ with which this book deals is any form of control or 
influence exerted by men over other men. Different kinds of power 
are shortly described—the priestly, kingly, military, revolutionary, 
and economic, as well as the power over opinion exerted through 
propaganda. After a short account of governments and other organis- 
ations, the relation of power to moral issues is summarily considered, 
and the book ends with a chapter on the “‘ taming ”’ of power. 

Although the subject is obviously important for those interested 
in international affairs, the treatment is not strictly that of analysis; 
for most of the evidence consists of running commentary upon the 
traditional views of Western European history, based upon secondary 
authorities, such as Creighton and Gibbon. There is no attempt made 
to analyse the forces of the contemporary world as in Professor 
Merriam’s study of political power, or in Professor Lasswell’s use of 
psychology for the same purpose. War is recognised to be “ the chief 
promoter of despotism,” and the prevention of war ‘‘ the most essential 
part of our problem ’’; but there is no discussion of what are usually 
called the Great Powers, and the book ends with a quite admirable but 
somewhat inadequate proposal for undermining tendencies to war by 
the traditional liberal education. Among instruments for ‘“ taming ” 
power the League of Nations is not included ; and among men who have 
power, no mention is made of Gandhi. Indeed, the reader cannot 
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always be certain what is meant by power; for according to the author 
“the four men who have had more power than any others ”’ were 
Buddha and Christ, Pythagoras and Galileo. Is Mahomet not to be 
counted ? and are we really discussing the same thing, when we use the 
word power to refer to the influence of Christ and the brutality of 


Frederick the Great ? C. DELISLE Burns. 


21. THE WoRLD Crisis. By Professors of the Graduate Institute of 
International Studies. 1938. (London: Longmans, Green and 
Co. 8vo. 385 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Tuis collection of studies—political, historical, legal and economic 
—does honour to the distinguished academy at Geneva at which its 
authors are instructors. Different readers will turn to the different 
sections in which they are more immediately interested ; but no reader 
should omit the section on economic problems, where not only is the 
malaise in international relations diagnosed with freshness and candour, 
but constructive suggestions are freely made for curing it. They 
may not all be equally practicable, but at any rate they do not leave 
the problems suspended in a theoretic void. Dr. Ludwig von Mises is 
especially outspoken about the decay in international trade, though 
we may not all be prepared to go so far with him as to declare that 
“ the gold standard and the world’s monetary system collapsed because 
the governments destroyed them purposely ”’ ! 

The section on legal problems is interesting, though in parts a little 
divorced from realities. Dr. Hans Kelsen argues for the separation 
of the Covenant from the Treaties of Peace, and shows how it could be 
effected; and Dr. Hans Wehberg explains at what point insurgents 
become belligerents. The most impressive paper here, however, is 
Dr. Kaeckenbeeck’s account of his stewardship as president of the 
arbitral tribunal of Upper Silesia. Under his guidance, that body 
disposed of 4000 cases in its fifteen years and, in the course of doing 
so, created a substantial body of international law. It was a great 
experiment and a marked success in the wise hands which directed it. 

There remains the political section of these essays. M. Mantoux 
tells the tale of the ill-fated Vilna plebiscite: M. Rappard gives his 
view of what the League of Nations is, and what it could be: and M. 
Bourquin—all old friends—weighs up democracy in a brilliant analysis 
and urges that its institutions to-day call for vigorous re-adjustment. 

MESTON. 


22*. My QUEST FOR PEACE. By George Lansbury. 1938. (London: 
Michael Joseph. 8vo. 286 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

23*. Across THE FrRonTIERS. By Philip Gibbs. 1938. (London: 
Michael Joseph. 8vo. 326 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

OF Mr. Lansbury’s book there is little to say except that it records 
the efforts in the cause of peace of ‘‘ an indomitable idealist who believes 
in the essential goodness of humanity and attempts to infuse into 
politics something of the kindliness and faith by which he is inspired.” 
The reader lays down the book with a feeling of respect for Mr. Lansbury 
and of despair at the helplessness of mankind; either these leaders 
whom he interviewed are villains of the deepest dye, or they too are 
victims of forces they cannot control. 


Across the Frontiers is yet another of the growing number of 
journalists’ impressions of the present international situation and its 
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causes. Mr. Gibbs’ chief purpose is to make his readers realise that, 
despite ideological labels, there are still men and women in the totali- 
tarian States with a passionate desire for peace and friendship with 
democratic countries, and that those countries must themselves share 
the blame for the present situation. But he is too ready to accept 
ex parte statements as the whole truth and to explain too much by 

“the strange insanity of Versailles’ or by Great Britain’s mistaken 
policy at the Disarmament Conference. With regard to Germany his 
remarks are dated, and to some extent belied, by the events of the last 
few months. Finally, the “ thoughts ” of foreign ministers travelling 
round Europe in “ wagons-lit”’ are surely not in place even in a 
“‘ popular ” work on international affairs. H.G. L. 


24. WHAT’S WHAT AND WHOs’s WHO IN SOME WORLD AFFaIRS. By 
J. A. Sinclair Pooley. 1938. (London: John Bale, Sons and 
Curnow. sm. 8vo. xii + 265 pp. 5s., with a quarterly supple- 
ment, 6d.) 

This is a sort of chatty encyclopedia of post-war international affairs 
‘‘ intended for newspaper readers and others interested in current political 
events.’’ If you want to know in a hurry who or what are the Four- 
Power Pact, Goebbels, Gdynia, the population of Czecho-Slovakia or the 
constitution of Lithuania, inquire within. A rather haphazard arrange- 
ment is redeemed by a good index. Unfortunately the standard of 
accuracy is none too high. A rapid test has yielded a good crop of errors, 
ranging from first-class ‘“‘ howlers”’ (e.g. ‘“‘ Great Britain is allied with 
France by a Treaty of Alliance signed at Versailles on the same day as 
the Treaty with the Germans’’) to slips of minor importance (e.g. Mr. 
Litvinov is stated to have become Commissar for Foreign Affairs in 1922). 

Quarterly supplements are announced of which the first (price 6d.) 
appeared in October. E. H. C. 


25. THE ATLAS OF TO-DAY AND To-MoRROW. By Alexander Rado. 
Maps executed by M. Rajchman. 1938. (London: Gollancz. 
La. 8vo. ix + 198 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

The compiler has set out to demonstrate how much information about 
the world to-day can be conveyed in maps and diagrams, eked out by a 
liberal amount of letterpress. Frontiers, trade relations, industrial 
development, and distribution of races, religions, incomes and constitutions 
are all shown in different sections. Some of these things lend themselves 
better than others to this treatment; but the only complete failure is with 
forms of government, which altogether defy the rough-and-ready classi- 
fication of the cartographer. The arrogant title has already suffered its 
nemesis. Austria is shown as independent, and Czecho-Slovakia as 
unpartitioned. E. H. C. 


26. WorLD Community. By William Paton, Secretary to the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. 1938. (London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 8vo. 192 pp. 5s.) 

An attempt to indicate how much the Christian Church might do to 
overcome barriers of race, class and nation, how much it has actually done, 
and how much it has failed to do; with particular reference to the work 
of Christian missions. Dr. Paton combines hopefulness with a capacity 
for criticism. AON: P. 


27*. Press, RapIo and WorRLD AFFAIRS: Australia’s Outlook. Edited 
by W. Macmahon Ball. Issued under the auspices of the 
Victorian Branch of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 1938. 
(Melbourne and London: Humphrey Milford. Sm. 8vo. 
146 pp. 2s.) 

An analysis of the sources of information on world affairs used by the 
Australian Press and radio, and of the bias shown in the main organs of 
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Australian public opinion. Australian news, it is concluded, is dominated 
by Australian economic nationalism, and in politics by Imperial 
patriotism. dee tek 5 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


28*, SLUMP AND RECOVERY 1929-1937: ASURVEY OF WORLD Economic 
AFFAIRS. By H. V. Hodson. 1938. (Oxford University Press, 
for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 8vo. viii + 
484 pp. Ios. 6d; to Members of the R.I.I.A., 7s.) 


THE celebrated writer who described history as a record of the 
crimes and follies of mankind might have taken a more kindly view of 
his subject if he had been an economic historian. Nevertheless, 
although, according to Mr. Hodson, “‘ the economic tale of 1930 to 
1937 is not entirely a gloomy one,”’ a perusal of his story leaves a strong 
impression that rationality and far-sightedness have played, at best, 
a feeble and second-rate part. On the whole, Mr. Hodson restrains 
himself from any sweeping judgments upon the events which he 
records, giving instead a sober account, based upon the chapters which 
he has contributed to seven successive volumes of the annual Survey 
of International Affairs, of the outstanding events during the period 
which had important international economic repercussions. Despite 
the flood of literature in recent years on every kind of economic 
problem, there has hitherto been available, apart from the World 
Economic Surveys of the League Economic Intelligence Service, no 
adequate general account of the events of the world crisis and of the 
measures to meet it; the reader may sometimes feel that some of the 
factual details which were appropriately included in an annual survey 
might with advantage have been sacrificed by Mr. Hodson for the sake 
of a broader synthetic interpretation of the events which he has 
recorded, but this volume will for a long time be indispensable to both 
economic historians and economic theorists. For both historian and 
theorist it will be a matter of some interest to determine whether Mr. 
Hodson would not have been wise to imitate the authors of Soviet 
Communism: A New Civilisation ? in adding to the title of at least 
the first edition of his book a note of interrogation. 

ALLAN G. B. FISHER. 


29*. TECHNICAL AND FINANCIAL INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION WITH 
REGARD TO MIGRATION FOR SETTLEMENT. Technical Conference 
of Experts. [International Labour Office Studies and Reports, 
Series O (Migration), No. 7.] 1938. (Geneva: International 
Labour Office; London: P. S. King. 8vo. vii + 180 pp. 
4s.) 

THIS very useful report of an I.L.O. conference of experts which met 
at Geneva in the spring of this year contains a report prepared in the 
Office as a basis for the discussion, speeches by the delegates, and the 
conclusions reached by the Conference on the way in which inter- 
national co-operation could be brought to bear on the difficult questions 
of overseas settlement by Europeans, especially in South American 
countries. There are still current many misconceptions on opening up 
the ‘‘ wide open spaces”’ in the world, and there is perhaps some 
failure to understand the change which has taken place in the conditions 
of migration for settlement. The simple process by which land settle- 
ment took place in the United States and in other countries in the 
past no longer exists. Immigrants entered the country as hired 
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labourers, learned the language and the ways of the country, saved a 
little money, and then took up plots of land for themselves on easy 
terms. There was no question of the transfer of capital, and there were 
no restrictions on entry and on the right to work. The opportunities 
of wage-earning are now strictly limited, and suitable land is no longer 
available at a price which the labourer can pay. Moreover immigration 
itself has come to be regulated more and more by bilateral agreements 
between the country of origin and the country of immigration. 

There is successful land settlement to-day, but there are many 
failures, the settlers often preferring, after some years of hard toil, to 
abandon their holdings and seek other occupations. Success depends 
on many factors, but it is hardly ever achieved unless there has been 
systematic preparation and some protection and assistance by the 
Government concerned in the terms on which land is made available, 
the provision of credit and advice, assistance in marketing, and some 
effort to facilitate acclimatisation, physical and moral. 

The present report provides indispensable information by which 
to assess the possibilities of settlement and the methods by which 
failures may be avoided in Latin-American countries. The technical 
questions involved are discussed authoritatively by delegates from 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile and other States. These States are fully 
alive to the importance of the problem, and in some cases they have 
established elaborate machinery for systematic settlement through 
special departments. On the European side delegates made some 
important contributions. Not the least useful of these came from the 
Polish delegate, who pointed out that the emigration of Polish families 
on a large scale as settlers, under present conditions of the restrictions 
on the movement of capital, raised a transfer problem which could not 
be met by Poland unaided. 

The Conference has provided useful opportunity for the exchange 
of information between European and South American countries, and 
for a clearer understanding of the procedure required if settlement is 
to be renewed on any large scale. M. BryYAnrT. 


STUDIES AND REPORTS ON STATISTICAL METHODS. Issued by the 
League of Nations Information Section. 1938. (Geneva: 
League of Nations; London: Allen and Unwin.) 

30*. No. 1. Statistics of the Gainfully-Occupied Population. [C. 226. 
M. 128. 1938. II A. Appendix I.] Is. 

31*. No. 2. Minimum List of Commodities for International Trade 
Statistics. [C. 226. M. 128. 1938. II A. Appendix III.] 
2s. 

32*. No. 3. Timber Statistics. [C226. M.128. 1938. ILA. Appendix 
V.j 9d. 

33*. No. 4. Statistics relating to Capital Formation. [C.226. M. 128. 
1938. II A. Appendix VI.] Is. 


THE importance of a degree of uniformity in the preparation and 
publication of national statistics, at least sufficient to make inter- 
national comparisons something better than wild and misleading 
guesses, is much greater than might appear at first glance, and the new 
series of League Studies and Reports continues the useful work already 
carried out by the League and the I.L.O. in encouraging and facilitating 
such uniformity. The most interesting of the four items listed above, 
the report on Statistics relating to Capital Formation, is, indeed, in the 
existing state of statistical efficiency in many countries, somewhat 
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inconclusive. Or, more accurately, some of its conclusions are not at 
the moment capable of direct application, and the results of the further 
studies which are promised by the Committee of experts responsible 
for this document will be awaited with some interest. A. G. B. F. 


34*. MARKETS AND THE PROBLEM OF PEACEFUL CHANGE. By J. B. 
Condliffe. 1938. (Paris: International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation. 8vo. 63 pp.) 

35*. THE SYNTHETIC OPTIMUM OF PopuULATION. By Imre Ferenczi. 
1938. (Paris: International Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation. 8vo. II5 pp.) 

36*. INTERNATIONAL RAw MATERIALS CARTELS. By William Oualid. 
1938. (Paris: International Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation. 8vo. 54 pp.) 

THESE monographs formed part of the preparatory documentation 
for the International Studies Conference which discussed the problem 
of Peaceful Change at Paris in July 1937. Professor Condliffe devotes 
a good deal of attention to the position of Germany, and concludes 
that “the difficult economic situation of countries which at present 
cannot readily obtain the export markets or the means with which to 
purchase necessary raw materials can be effectively relieved only by 
agreement to restore international co-operation. The sine gua non of 
any such agreement is a prior political understanding.”’ 


Dr. Ferenczi surveys most of the ideas which have been raised in 
recel.t years in discussions of population growth. He endeavours to 
reach a concept of optimum population, to which he gives the name 
synthetic, or integral, or proportional, and in which considerations of 
national and individual security, and ‘ the influence of demographic 
movements, factors and structure and of the biological qualities of the 
population on the material welfare of the nations and of each individual 
and hence on international relations,’ are given due weight alongside 
the more ubvious notion of optimum welfare as expressed in individual 
and family standards of living. The final picture is, perhaps inevitably, 


not very clear. 


In seeking an answer to the question, “‘ Are not cartels tempted to 
profit by their situation, when it tends to constitute a monopoly, to 
subject their customers to a preferential or differential régime of prices 
or of quantities for reasons alien to the economic conditions of industrial 
production? ”’, Professor Oualid analyses briefly the operations of 
international cartels in aluminium, mercury, pulp-wood and paper 
pulp, nitrates, phosphates, potash, copper and steel. On the whole, 
he returns a verdict of “not guilty’ of the charges sometimes laid 
against them. Some sceptical observers may still be disposed to pursue 
their investigations a little before agreeing that these organisations are 
as virtuous as they make themselves out to be, but Professor Oualid’s 
discussion provides at least a useful starting-point for such in- 
vestigations. A. G. B. F. 


37. CONFESSIONS OF AN Economic Heretic. By. J. A. Hobson. 
1938. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 217pp. 53s.) 

THE critical observer, looking back on the development of orthodox 

economic theory, cannot fail to be startled by the ability of econom- 

ists to side-step problems of income distribution. The earnings of 
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“factors of production ” were fit subjects for the economic theorist ; 
the actual distribution of property was not. As a result, Mr. J. A. 
Hobson, a pioneer in stressing the danger of over-saving and under- 
consumption in consequence of the unequal distribution of income, 
is in a position-to speak of himself as an “ economic heretic.’’ Until 
a few years ago he was certainly accounted a heretic; only recently— 
under the influence of Mr. Keynes and an intractable unemployment 
problem—has the wheel swung full circle. To-day Mr. Hobson is of 
unimpeachable respectability; we are all under-consumptionists now. 
The present book is a charming and charmingly-written intellectual 
biography. Mr. Hobson describes his experiences and their relation to 
the evolution of his ideas. From the beginning he encountered 
opposition; at an early stage he was forbidden to lecture in political 
economy by the London University Extension Board. ‘‘ This was due, 
I learned, to the intervention of an economic professor who had read 
my book and considered it equivalent in rationality to an attempt to 
prove the flatness of the earth.’’ Since then the tide has flowed 
against the professor and in favour of Mr. Hobson; it is doubtful 
whether any competent economist would to-day seriously disagree 
with Mr. Hobson’s position as stated on pages 192 and 193 of the present 
book. This is a book which should be read by all who feel that what 
economics needs at the moment is perspective. A. T. K. GRANT. 


38. LE COMMERCE ET L’ORGANISATION DES MARCHES. By Professor 
H. Laufenburger. [Traité d’Economie Politique, V]. 1938. 
(Paris: Recueil Sirey. 8vo. xii-+ 658 pp. 90 /rs.) 

Tus substantial work represents the fifth volume of an eleven- 
volume “ Treatise on Political Economy,” which is being published 
under the editorship of Professor Henri Truchy. Accordingly, the 
limits of the author’s subject-matter have been fixed primarily by the 
necessity of not trespassing on the domains of other volumes in the 
series. In particular, there is no discussion of international trade 
in view of the special volume (not yet published) which is to deal with 
“ International Economic Relations”: finance and the organisation of 
the money and foreign exchange markets are reserved for the volume 
on “ Credit and Banking Organisation’; and the economics of trans- 
port is also omitted, though without being provided for, so far as I 
can discover, in any other part of the whole framework of the “ Treat- 
ise.” Yet even with these limitations, the ground covered by 
Professor Laufenburger is enormous. In the first main section of the 
book he analyses and classifies the main kinds of trade and commerce, 
deals with the evolution of markets and describes in detail the technique 
and functions of the produce and stock exchanges. He then passes to a 
consideration of trade in the narrower sense, dealing first with “ capital- 
ist’ trade, both wholesale and retail, and finally examining non- 
capitalist types of trade (including the co-operative stores) and the 
regulation of trade by the intervention of the State. Throughout the 
book description and analysis are nicely blended. Though chiefly 
relying for illustrative material upon the markets of France, the author 
does not neglect other countries, and it would perhaps be churlish to 
complain that his knowledge about Great Britain is neither so full nor 
so accurate as it seems to be about Germany and America. Finally, 
the book is well documented, not excessively disfigured with misprints 
and, if not as well written as French books of the kind usually are, is 
eminently readable by our standards. L. M. FRASER. 
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39. THE OUTLOOK FOR GOLD. By Sir Charles Morgan-Webb. 1938. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 151 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

This little book insists upon the importance of the function of money 
as a store of value being recognised, and recommends that the Continental 
and Eastern demands for gold hoarding be satisfied. 

The author thinks that with the recent large increase in the world’s 
gold stock the time may be approaching when a redistribution might be 
attempted, and he suggests that this process might be facilitated by the 
issue of sovereigns at a fluctuating price. yg eas 3 


EUROPE 


40*. Russta’s WorK IN FRANCE. By Reginald J. Dingle. 1938. 
(London: Robert Hale. 8vo. 278 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


In Russia’s Work in France Mr. Dingle has written an account of 
the French Popular Front to demonstrate its Communist and revolu- 
tionary background. He recalls the part played by the French 
Communists in the genesis of the movement, links their action up with 
Moscow by reminding his readers that, at the Seventh World Congress 
of the Comintern in 1935, the Secretary-General of the Communist 
International “expressly recommended the formation of Popular 
Front Governments as a transitional step towards the revolutionary 
end,” and in order to show how this view was shared by the French 
Communists, he quotes the Secretary-General of that Party as saying 
in a speech in January 1936, ‘‘ The Popular Front Government will be 
a Government . . . which will be a prelude to the armed rising for the 
dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

Drawing upon French sources, Mr. Dingle, in dealing with events 
since the advent of the Popular Front in 1936, alludes to the Communist 
“plot ”’ alleged to have been planned for that summer; gives some 
account of the Communist organisation in France, which he is convinced 
is controlled and financed from Moscow; examines the charges of 
“Fascism ’”’ brought against parties of the Right and touches upon 
recent developments in the attitude towards politics of a section of 
French Catholics. His analysis of the Popular Front thus runs counter 
to the view which attributes France’s continued unrest rather to social 
and economic grievances than to revolutionary inspiration. But 
whichever of the two interpretations is correct, Mr. Dingle’s book serves 
a useful purpose by placing before the English reader some of the 
reasons for the profound mistrust aroused by the Popular Front among 
its opponents and the grounds for the animosities and apprehensions 
which it has engendered. D. H. Locu. 


41. NEWS OF THE FRENCH. By Montgomery Belgion. 1938. (London: 
Faber and Faber. 8vo. 390 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


FRANCE’s importance at the present juncture of world affairs 
assures a welcome to serious studies of the immense and complex 
problems now confronting the French. Mr. Belgion’s survey probes 
deeply and with understanding into the contrast between the natural 
resources of France in land, climate and gifted people, and the dis- 
order and malaise which have afflicted her affairs these many years 
past. He examines a large number of her most critical problems : 
the antagonisms between workers and trade unions on the one hand, 
and the employing and wealthy classes on the other; the causes of her 
grave agricultural and industrial difficulties; the intractable budgetary 
problem; the Alsatian problem and other movements for local 
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autonomy; the political scene and the elements of its continuing 
confusion; the problems of defence and foreign policy. His book 
contains much material on the various new parties and groups which 
are attempting to grapple with the causes of France’s ills—material 
which is not easily come by in English, will be new to most English 
readers, and which would alone make this book valuable. 

Mr. Belgion does not spare the French—for whom he has a profound 
admiration—in his comments on the mistakes of policy and attitude 
which he considers them to have made. The outcome, as he sees it, 
reflects largely the views of the important group founded by M. 
Auguste Detceuf and expressed in the Nouveaux Cahiers. Broadly 
speaking, this view is defeatist as regards France’s international 
position, and brings up to date for present application the Voltairean 
counsel: ‘il faut cultiver notre jardin,” of taste, individual freedom, 
intellectual activity and moral insight. But this advice, however 
great its superficial attractiveness, begs the fundamental and critical 
question—viz., whether it can really be followed successfully in the 
face of increasing totalitarian pressure. Mr. Belgion’s own reply, 
implied (or at least inferred) rather than stated, that it is in fact 
practicable, rests upon a strangely light-hearted view of the relevant 
parts of Mein Kampf and German policy generally. But whether 
such a policy is sound or unsound, it is important to have it stated and 
discussed in a book as full of information and insight as Mr. Belgion’s 
useful study. 

One quite minor point may perhaps be mentioned. English usage 
is so consistent in describing French people as “ Monsieur,” or 
“Madame ”’ (usually of course in abbreviated form), that Mr. Belgion’s 
use of ‘“ Mr.”’ and “ Mrs.” will certainly irritate many readers; nor is 
there any very clear reason why this departure from normal practice is 
in fact necessary. JULES MENKEN. 


42. LA RocguE ET SON PARTI. By Francois Veuillot. 1938. (Paris: 
Plon. 8vo. 93 pp. 3.50 /rs.) 

MONSIEUR FRANCOIS VEUILLOT is a prominent publicist member 
of the “‘ Action Catholique,” and it is as a Catholic and from the strictly 
Catholic point of view that he examines the doctrines of the Parti 
Social Francais, ex-Croix de Feu. Until last year the author was a 
sceptic, but the lawsuit between the Colonel and the Duke Pozzo di 
Borgo, a former supporter, and the accusation then made by M. 
Tardieu that Colonel de la Rocque had been subsidised from the 
Government’s secret funds appear to have attracted M. Veuillot’s 
sympathy, and this book is the result of his examination of the case 
against Colonel de la Rocque and of the spirit, methods and programme 
of his movement. He concludes in favour of the complete innocence 
of the leader of the P.S.F.—and certainly his attackers did not come 
out of the action with increased prestige—and considers, as a Catholic 
and a Frenchman, that a sweeping constitutional success of the Parti 
Social Frangais is necessary for the salvation of his country. 

E. D. GANNON. 


43. IL Non INTERVENTO IN SPAGNA, Vol. I. By Giuseppe Vedovato. 
[Collana di Studi Politict Internazionali, II.] 1938. (Firenze: 
Studio Fiorentino di Politica Estera. 8vo. 208 pp. Lire 15.) 


Tuts is the first of three volumes dealing with non-intervention in 
Spain. It contains all the documents referring to that question down 
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to April 1937. The second volume will continue the documentary 
story, while in the third the author promises to consider the problem 
of non-intervention synthetically from the juridical point of view. In 
the present volume speeches, governmental declarations, diplomatic 
notes, resolutions of the Committee on non-intervention, are given in 
full, and take up most of the space. In between there are short narrative 
sections describing the work of the Committee, steps taken by the 
various Governments outside it, and the reason for their attitudes. 
As far as the reviewer is aware, there are no serious omissions from the 
documents, and it is interesting that the Italian author should give in 
full statements such as that made by the Spanish representative to the 
Council of the League of Nations on December 11th, 1936, in which the 
speaker revealed the plans of Italy and Germany in Spain and violently 
attacked international Fascism. As regards the narrative section, 
Signor Vedovato confines himself to an objective account, presumably 
reserving his opinions and conclusions for a later volume. The present 
volume does not bring any new material to our notice, and will not 
change anybody’s opinion of what has happened in Spain, but it is 
well put together, with an accuracy and conscientiousness which free 
it from any stigma of propaganda, and will be invaluable as a reference 
book for historians of the Spanish Civil War. GEORGE MARTELLI. 


44. THE STRUGGLE FOR RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN GERMANY. By A. S. 
Duncan-Jones, Dean of Chichester. 1938. (London: Gollancz. 
8vo. 319 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THE Dean of Chichester modestly regards his book as being but a 
popular exposition of the situation. Popular it is, indeed, as regards 
its form, but it rests upon very extensive and often intimate knowledge. 
There are, of course, little slips and errors, but a learned German scholar 
with vastly more knowledge than my own confirms my impression 
that this little book both in respect of the Protestants and Roman 
Catholics is most reliable. 

I should most be disposed to criticise the Dean’s title. From the 
point of view of the Evangelical Church in Germany the struggle is 
primarily for freedom to preach the Gospel. From the point of view of 
the Catholic Church, with its emphatic teaching upon Naturrecht and 
the lex eterna, the struggle is not merely for religious liberty, but for 
Christian civilisation. Of the wider issues at stake the Dean has 
room to say but little, but, as an account of the struggle itself, his book 
is to be commended as interesting, fair and very well informed. 

NATHANIEL MICKLEM. 


45*. KREUZZUG GEGEN DAS CHRISTENTUM. By Franz Ziircher. 1938. 
(Zurich: Europa-Verlag. 8vo. .214pp. Sw. frs.3.80; bound, 

5-50.) 
THE book opens with an account of the tenets and ideas of the 
“‘ Witnesses of Jehovah ”’ or ‘‘ Earnest Bible Students,” a sect originat- 
ing in America, but finding many followers among the humbler classes 
in Germany. They are shown to be simple, literalistic Bible Christians, 
pious, unoffending and wholly non-political. It is contrary to their 
tenets to vote at political elections or to raise their hand to any but 
God; hence they refuse the Hitler salute on conscientious grounds. 
Being a relatively small sect and counting in their membership none of 
standing or prestige, they have been handed over to the brutality of 
the Nazi machine. The rest of the book tells how they have been 
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imprisoned, flogged, chained, tortured and often murdered in concen- 
tration camps by the secret police and the Party roughs. They have 
taken their sufferings, it appears, as the lot which Christians must 
expect in this world. I do not think that any man can be expected to 
read the whole of the second part right through; it is a story of cruelty 
and beastliness such as sears the imagination. I am afraid there is no 
doubt about the facts: they are unspeakable, but ought to be known 
by those whose duty it is to know. There is a plan of the concentration 
camp where Dr. Niemoeller is confined; to hear the screams from the 
posts of torture must be torture enough for him. 
NATHANIEL MICKLEM. 


46. Cross AND SWASTIKA: the Ordeal of the German Church. By 
Arthur Frey. With an Introduction by Karl Barth. Trans- 
lated by J. Strathearn McNab. 1938. (London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 8vo. 224 pp. 6s.) 


THE author of this book is head of the Swiss Evangelical Press 
Service in Zurich, and as an acute observer, over the frontier yet in 
close touch with the course of events, is well qualified to state the issue 
between the Nazi régime and the Evangelical Churches of Germany. 
Not the least interesting section of the book is the introduction con- 
tributed by the distinguished theologian, Karl Barth, who points out, 
as indeed he foresaw from the first, that Cross and Swastika are sym- 
bols of world views so antithetic that no compromise is possible between 
them, and that the Church can only remain true to itself by being deaf 
to both the blandishments and the threats of National-Socialism. 

Standing out, as the latter did, in the 1933 revolution as the bulwark 
of Christianity and Christian civilisation against the perils of an aggres- 
sive atheistic communism, there was a natural tendency on the part 
of the Church to welcome the new order and to co-operate with those 
who inaugurated it. Disillusionment, however, soon followed. It 
was not the authoritarian character of the new government which in 
itself raised difficulties for the Church: for on the Lutheran side, at 
least, there was a centuries’ old tradition in favour of submission to the 
powers that be, even in matters affecting the Church and its ad- 
ministration. The real issue between Church and State only appeared 
when it became obvious that behind the centralised government, and 
as the spiritual basis of the new order, was a Weltanschauung with which 
it was impossible for Christianity to come to terms. In Dr. Rosenberg’s 
Myth of the Twentieth Century, and Professor Wilhelm Hauer’s con- 
ception of the German vision of God, there came to light the fact that, 
despite its assertion of positive Christianity, the Nazi régime was out to 
instil into the minds of the German people as a whole, and particularly 
of its Youth, a new paganism of blood, race and soil, to which the Christ- 
ian Church could only assent at the cost of losing its soul. 

Yet it was a difficult choice for the Church to make, and it was 
rent asunder in making it. From time to time it seemed possible that a 
compromise might be effected which would still leave the Church free 
within its own domain. Each stage in the conflict, however, brought 
out ever more clearly the hollowness of the professions of friendship 
for the Church made by the ruling power, and it became abundantly 
clear that the totalitarian character of the latter was such as would 
exclude no department of the nation’s life, and least of all its religion, 
from complete assimilation to the basic idea, indeed the basic theology, 
of the whole movement. In the steam-roller process of Gleichschaltung, 
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the State succeeded in eliminating all rival political parties, the inde- 
pendence of the states, and the trade-union organisations. Only in the 
Church has it hitherto failed in its purpose of complete co-ordination. 
It is in the Church that the State’s claim to absolute loyalty meets a 
rival loyalty yet more absolute. To break down this loyalty, and to 
crush the Church’s assertion of it, it has tried every method, including 
confiscation and violence. It may yet, however, prove that the Church, 
and that for which the Church stands, is the point at which an all- 
embracing dictatorship will prove to have over-reached itself, and at 
which the ultimate liberties of the human soul will be saved from 
perishing. It is the clearness with which this issue, one of vital im- 
portance far beyond the boundaries of Germany, is stated in this book 
which makes its reading so eminently worth while. P.A.MICKLEM. 


47*. OURSELVES AND GERMANY. By The Marquess of Londonderry. 
1938. (London: Penguin Books Ltd. Sm. 8vo. 183 pp. 6d.) 

The original edition of this book was reviewed in the November-— 
December 1938 issue of the Journal (p. 851) Certain additions have been 
made to the text in the ‘‘ Penguin Specials ” edition, and the author has 
dealt with recent events. He has also included an Appendix consisting 
mainly of letters from readers of the first edition, among which will be 
found letters from Herr Hitler, General Goering and Signor Grandi. 

48*. THE KAISER ON TRIAL. By George Sylvester Viereck. 1938. 
(London: Duckworth. 8vo. xxiii-+ 518 pp. 2Is.) 

This is a life of the Emperor William II “‘ cast in the form of a trial 
before the High Court of History,” in which his whole career from boyhood 
to 1918 and after is investigated. The author has consulted a vast mass 
of literature and some documentary sources; he has interviewed many of 
the protagonists in the drama he describes, and he prints as a foreword 
to his book a congratulatory letter from Mr. George Bernard Shaw. 
Nevertheless, such an unholy alliance of fact based on painstaking 
research, with fiction resulting from ‘‘ imaginative reconstruction,”’ while it 
constitutes, to quote Mr. Shaw, “‘ a new method of writing history and by 
far the most effective and readable one,’”’ cannot commend itself to 
students of history as a serious contribution to the subject. 

49. DEUTSCHER VOLKSBODEN UND DEUTSCHES VOLKSTUM IN DER 
TSCHECHOSLOWAKEI. By Gustav Fochler-Hauke [Bécher der 
Grenzlande, 2. Band.]. 1937. (Heidelberg-Berlin: Kurt Vo- 
winckel Verlag. 8vo. 325 pp. Rm. 7.50.) 

50. ZWANZIG JAHRE SUDETENDEUTSCHER VERLUSTBILANZ 1918-1938. 
By F. W. Essler. 1938. (Wien-Leipzig: Wilhelm Braumiiller. 
8vo. 76 pp. Rm. 2.80.) 

51*. QUELLEN UND DOKUMENTE: ein Tatsachenbericht iiber die Lage 
im Sudetendeutschen Gebiet. By Christian Sigl. 1938. 
(Wien-Leipzig: Wilhelm Braumiiller. 8vo. 85 pp. Rm. 3.20.) 

Dr. FocHLER-HAUKE is a geographer working at the Deutsche 

Akademie at Munich. He has produced a useful and serious account 

of the Czech-German question, with, as one might expect, particularly 

good maps. His book is, however, little other than a statement of the 

German case in the quarrel. For example, he takes it for granted that 

the Czechs were responsible for economic distress in the Sudeten German 

areas; a careful analysis of the facts does not justify such a thesis. 

In his historical chapters, to take a quite different case, he declares 

that the Moravian Compromise of 1905 favoured the Czechs as against 

the Moravian Germans; here again the simple facts are against him. 


Herr Essler’s and Dr. Sigl’s work is unadulterated propaganda. 
The former offers very little that is new, and at once reveals his bias 
No, I.—VOL, XVIII. E 
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on his second page by his unquestioning acceptance of the accuracy of 
the Austrian census figures of 1910. This booklet, significantly, carries 
a preface by Herr K. H. Frank, the man largely responsible for Herr 
Henlein’s violent breach with Prague just after the Niirnberg speech 
of September 12th. 


Dr. Sigl has compiled a catalogue of examples of alleged mal- 
treatment of the Germans in Czechoslovakia during the first half of 
this year. He wishes to convince his readers of the truth of the Nazi 
assertion that the Czechs combined terrorisation of the Sudeten Ger- 
mans with a foreign policy of mock conciliation. It seems extra- 
ordinary, but yet it is true, that Germans can unblushingly accuse the 
Czechoslovak Government of ‘‘ playing recklessly with the danger of 
war,” while they seem to know nothing of the activities of the German 
Press and wireless under the direction of the German Ministry of 
Propaganda. In fact, the Czechoslovak authorities constantly re- 
strained their own journalists to an extent which is scarcely appreciated 
by those who do not happen to be exactly informed about it. Both 
Herr Essler and Dr. Sigl published their booklets last summer, and 
they have concerned themselves, therefore, with a period which was 


ended when Czechoslovakia was partitioned in October. 
ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


52*, EUROPE AND THE CzEcHS. By S. Grant Duff. 1938. (London: 
Penguin Books Ltd. 8vo. 217 pp. 

Ir is a difficult and ungrateful task to criticise this book. It 
breathes, from its first page to its last, a genuine and unstinted idealism 
which captivates the reader. It is written in most lively and attractive 
style, and contains a mass of most valuable material. Nevertheless, it 
is difficult to recommend it as a safe guide to the Sudeten German 
question. Its point of view is altogether too simpliste. The whole 
problem is regarded purely in the terms of a struggle between the 
powers of good and those of evil; to reach which conclusion, not only 
is such real case as the Sudeten Germans possessed either ignored or 
misrepresented, but even the long-distant past is painted in a light 
making it almost unrecognisable to the historian. 

In fact, regarded more closely, Miss Grant Duff’s book reduces 
itself to a strategic treatise on the indispensable necessity for pre- 
serving the Czech State, within its frontiers of last summer, as a 
military point d’appui against Germany. The military arguments are 
extraordinarily convincingly put; one must hope devoutly, in view of 
recent events, that there is a flaw in them, since they lead up to the 
conclusion that the world is lost if the Czechs do not rule the Sudetic 
Lands. But except on Miss Grant Duff’s own somewhat sweeping 
identification of Germany with Apollyon, this is surely a somewhat 
a-moral argument, and presents Herr Hitler with as full justification 
for his own action as he could wish. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


53. IN CzECHOSLOVAKIA’S HINTERLAND. By Henry Baerlein. 1938. 
(London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 287 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

“‘ Czechoslovakia’s Hinterland” is Carpatho-Ruthenia, through 
which Mr. Baerlein journeys with a guide and interpreter, with whom, 
and with the Ruthene peasants, Jews and officials whom they meet, 
innumerable conversations are held (the greater part of the book is in 
oratio recta). Those—and they are many—who enjoy Mr. Baerlein’s 
highly individual style will find that this method in no way hampers 
their pleasure, since all the characters talk exactly like Mr. Baerlein 
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himself; moreover, when they digress into politics, they all express 
exactly the same views as he. By this somewhat indirect method 
Mr. Baerlein conveys to the reader his conviction of the superiority of 
Czech rule to Hungarian without committing himself to any detailed 
examination of political questions. The setting is composed of a 
great deal of excellent and very lively description, which gives a good 
idea of the life, customs and landscape of the country. 
C. A. MACARTNEY. 


54*. THE STRUGGLE FOR THE DANUBE AND THE LITTLE ENTENTE 
1929-1938. By Robert Machray. 1938. (London: Allen 
and Unwin. 8vo. 344pp. I2s. 6d.) 


Mr. MAcuray’s book forms a sequel (carrying the story up to 
May 1938) to his previous useful volume describing the genesis and early 
history of the Little Entente. Like its predecessor, it is a valuable 
work of reference. Not only the results of the successive meetings of 
the Little Entente Council, but also the more important statements on 
foreign policy made at other times by the representatives of the three 
States concerned, are chronicled with great fidelity. Textual quotations 
are numerous; dates are exact. To any historian of the period who 
wishes to avoid laborious research in newspaper files, this book will 
prove of the greatest possible value. The strictly chronological 
treatment of events, however, while useful from the reference point of 
view, detracts from the readableness of the book as history. It is, 
moreover, disappointing that Mr. Machray, who obviously knows his 
subject so well, does not go further in interpreting and supplementing 
the official records which form the basis of his work. The whole book 
almost reads like one long official communiqué—an impression strength- 
ened by the fact that the author never, or hardly ever, finds anything 
to criticise in any of the numerous pronouncements recorded by him. 

C. A. MACARTNEY. 


55. WHAT NEXT IN CENTRAL EuROPE? By Victor Cornea. 1938. 
(Oxford : The Shakespeare Head Press. 8vo. 7Ipp. 3s. 6d.) 
A Roumanian writer pleads for the establishment of security in the 
-Danube Basin against the threat from aggressive imperialism. He finds 
the remedy in the consolidation of the Little Entente, supported by the 
Western Powers. Hungary is invited to collaborate by overthrowing her 

own government and renouncing all her national claims. C. A. M. 


56. DEUTSCHUNGARISCHE PROBLEME. By Dr. Gustav Gratz. n.d. 
[1938]. (Budapest: Druckerei des Pester Lloyd. 8vo. 261 pp.) 


Dr. GRATZ seems too gentle, too civilised, indeed too optimistic, 
for the age in which we live. He does not believe that a majority has 
ever been able to destroy a minority by force. There can be peace in a 
State with a minority, he writes, “‘ so long as there is no great contrast 
between that which the minority desires and that which the majority 
is willing to concede . . .”” Unfortunately this happy state of affairs 
is rare; when it exists there is indeed no problem to consider. 

As a matter of fact, the problem of the German minority in Hungary 
is none the easier because of the subtleties of the situation. For here 
the two “ Herrenvélker ”’ meet, and the Magyarising Hungarian State 
has a seductive quality for its German subjects which the Slavonic or 
Roumanian States have lacked. 

Dr. Gratz has been a prominent Hungarian German for many years. 
This publication includes some of his correspondence with Professor 
Bleyer, a colleague who was less willing to trust in the procrastinating 
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promises of the Budapest Government. It should not be forgotten 
that when Czechoslovakia had a big German minority, the Sudeten 
German children were educated in wholly German schools, while the 
Germans in Hungary have only now, at the moment of Czechoslovakia’s 
dismemberment, been allowed schools in which more than half (but by 
no means all) the teaching is in German. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


57*. LA PosITION INTERNATIONALE DE LA ROUMANIE. By George 
Sofronie. [Brochure d’Information, No. 1.] 1938. (Bucarest : 
Centre de Hautes Etudes Internationales. 8vo. 163 pp.) 


In this short study—the first Brochure d’Information to be issued 
by the Roumanian Centre for International Studies—Professor Sofronie 
sketches the evolution of Roumania’sjuridical status in the international 
community, until its final promulgation in the Treaties of Peace; and 
then reviews the formal arrangements with which she has surrounded 
that international position since then. Because of her sensitive 
geographical situation, and of the attacks which have weakened the 
guarantee contained in Article 10 of the Covenant, Roumania, in 
common with other States, has sought to bolster her security by means 
of a variety of treaties and pacts. Chief among these must be counted 
the pact of non-aggression with Soviet Russia—which stands to the 
credit of the persistent good sense of the now exiled M. Titulesco. The 
agreements with Italy and Hungary have less weight and solidity. 
The alliance with France stands in a class by itself. With England, 
Roumania has no political agreement of any kind; but for Roumania, 
as for other small States, England’s re-armament, says M. Sofronie, 
“ signifies also an increase of their security ’’ (p. 139). There are, then, 
the specifically regional arrangements, the Balkan Pact and, especially, 
the Little Entente; the latter having evolved into a somewhat novel 
form in international law since it established a joint representation at 
the League. 

All these, together with a number of arbitration treaties, as Professor 
Sofronie indicates, stand and work within the framework of the League 
of Nations; and it is well to be thus reminded that, apart from its 
general authority and activity, the League supports a vast structure of 
particular arrangements which derive their strength, and often their 
existence, from it. With justifiable pride in the tenacity of his people 
through centuries of suffering and injustice, M. Sofronie says that their 
present status is the logical and proper working out of the principles of 
nationality and self-determination. He claims that Roumania has 
justified her rise by the use she has made in her new State of the 
instruments for the peaceful settlement of disputes and by her con- 
tinuous interest in the strengthening of the League’s Covenant. But 
like his Government’s, M. Sofronie’s view of an international system 
is somewhat one-sided, for the need for definite rules for peaceful 
change seems neither clear nor welcome to him. In general, this first 
study from Bucarest is a sober enough survey of its subject, which will 
help to prepare a welcome for its successors. D. MITRANY. 


U.S.S.R. 


58*. SovieT TRADE AND DISTRIBUTION. By Leonard E. Hubbard. 
1938. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. 381 pp. I2s. 6d.) 

Tus book carries the stamp of a writer who knows his subject, 

and knows it well. Those who would understand Soviet Economy are 

presented with the opportunity better to grasp some of its fundamental 
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features. Much of the constant flow of words concerning the experi- 
ment of Soviet Socialism fails to gain confidence from the impartial 
observer on account of obvious bias. Soviet Trade and Distribution 
offers a welcome exception. Written by one who has previously 
impressed by his expert knowledge of the U.S.S.R., it convinces by 
its refreshing objectivity. 

Twenty-seven chapters are devoted to describing the various 
Soviet distributive organisations and their functions. Each contains 
a wealth of information, the collection, assessment and presentation 
of which have obviously called for infinite research, patience and dis- 
cernment. The author himself suggests that his descriptions are given 
in somewhat tedious detail, but to use words which he applies in 
another and quite different connection, “‘ the efficiency of any system 
rests ultimately on its concrete achievements.’’ In the case of this 
book the system of employing great detail results in making the 
conclusions, to which a special section is devoted, far more convincing 
than they would otherwise be. 

The author concentrates his attention upon the economics of 
domestic trade (external exchanges are not mentioned). “‘ The 
eventual survival of the Revolution,’’ he observes, ‘‘ will depend more 
on its economic achievements than on the realisation of abstract 
ideals of equality, democracy and liberty.”’ This is a theory which will 
command support after reading this book with an open mind. 

A. R. KNOwLEs. 


59*. RUSSIA UNDER SOVIET RULE: Twenty Years of Bolshevik Ex- 
periment. By N. de Basily. 1938. (London: Allen and 
Unwin. 8vo. 508 pp. Map. 18s.) 


Tus volume is a solid and substantial study of the Soviet régime, 
its origins, and its achievements in the political, economic and cultural 
spheres. The author is an émigré Russian who previously held dip- 
lomatic posts of importance, and who was obviously an intelligent 
critic of the Tsarist Government. He writes on the basis of a definite 
thesis, maintaining that, before the War, Russia was moving slowly 
but steadily towards democracy and freedom, a process which, he says, 
has been violently interrupted by the Bolshevik revolution, to Russia’s 
great and lasting loss. He also argues that, although the recent in- 
dustrialisation drive is more in harmony with Russia’s organic develop- 
ment, it has been carried through too rapidly, and has inflicted suffer- 
ings upon the people which more than counteract the benefits conferred 
upon the country by new factories and mines. Although neither of 
these assertions is capable of exact proof, impartial observers of 
developments in the U.S.S.R. will be inclined to agree with the latter. 

The book can be recommended as an interesting and well-docu- 
mented study, which should serve as a useful corrective to the numerous 
uncritical eulogies of Soviet achievements already in existence. Unlike 
most critics of the present régime in the U.S.S.R., Mr. de Basily has 
hopes for the future, and concludes on a note of optimism. 

MARGARET MILLER. 


60*. L’ArMEE RouGE: La Puissance militaire de l’U.R.S.S. By 
Colonel Theodore H. Makhine. 1938. (Paris: Payot. 8vo. 

352 pp. 40 frs.) 
Tuts description of the new Russian army, its organisation, train- 
ing, equipment and tactics, is full of interesting details. It is not, 
however, based on personal observation, but principally deduced from 
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Soviet publications, and often from German sources, the latter probably 
very exact. The army and other Soviet institutions are therefore 
depicted as they exist on paper, and the spirit which is said to animate 
them is that which the founders wish them to possess. The picture may 
or may not correspond with the realities. Optimism runs through the 
whole book, culminating in the assurance that “an avalanche of 
twenty million men will be ready to receive the enemy and crush him.” 
That Soviet Russia has created a formidable well-trained modern 
fighting force is beyond doubt. 

The Red Army stands for peace and for the independence of the 
nations, says the author. Indeed, it is evident that the Soviet Govern- 
ment could expect nothing but evil from military aggression against 
its neighbours, but of the underground activities of the Communist 
International (Komintern) in every country and its close connections 
with the Soviet Government not a word is said. The periodical 
executions of army commanders are not mentioned either. 

The survey of Russia’s neighbouring States makes interesting 
reading, though in China the author is somewhat out of his depth, 
and his spelling of names in Manchuria makes them often unrecognisable. 

W. J. OUDENDYK. 


61. COMRADES AND CiTIzENs. By Seema Rynin Allan. With an 
introduction by Beatrice Webb. 1938. (London: Gollancz. 
8vo. 392 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

A younG American journalist made many friends in Russia while 
she worked as a reporter on the Moscow Daily News from 1932 to 1934, 
interesting years, during which the citizens of the U.S.S.R. were just 
emerging from the rigours of the first Five-Year Plan. On the basis 
of her experiences she has written a volume which can justly claim to 
be almost unique among books on the U.S.S.R., in that it contains 
no statistics and no abstract discussions on institutions or policies. 
The author relies on her descriptions of varying Soviet types to tell the 
story of developments under Soviet rule, the result being a vivid and 
sparkling story, told with humour and considerable descriptive power. 
It is apparent that the author is biased in favour of the Soviet experi- 
ment, but this is not allowed to obtrude unduly in her narrative. 

It would be interesting to know how Miss Allan manages to extract 
long and informative letters from her Russian friends years after she 


has left the country. Some of us are less fortunate. 
MARGARET MILLER. 


62*. FRoM TSARDOM TO THE STALIN CONSTITUTION. By W. P. Coates 
and Zelda K. Coates. 1938. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. 320 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

THE indefatigable authors of many other books on the U.S.S.R. 
have now produced a review of events in that country ranging from the 
early days of the Revolution up to the present time, with special chap- 
ters on the new Constitution and the recent “ treason trials.’’ Their 
attitude is quite frankly propagandist, all aspects of life and Govern- 
ment activity in Tsarist days being as heartily condemned as develop- 
ments under the Soviet rule are praised. These developments are 
considered from the point of view of different groups within the country 
—e.g., the working class, women, the intelligentsia—and extensive 
use is made of direct quotations from the writings or statements of 
individuals, a method which certainly adds colour and human interest 
to the narrative. 
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The book will appeal to those who have no time to read such a 
lengthy and thorough study as that produced by the Webbs, as well 
as to those who desire information and statistics given in a less arid form 
than in the usual year-book or statistical annual. MARGARET MILLER. 


63. THE RED Army. By Erich Wollenberg. Translated from the 
German by Claud W. Sykes. 1938. (London: Secker and 
Warburg. 8vo. viii + 283 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

A VERY interesting book, but disappointing to those who expect 
a description of the U.S.S.R. military forces. It deals principally 
with Soviet internal politics, from the disintegration of the Russian 
army, hastened on by the Bolshevik Revolution down to Stalin’s 
so-called trials. A great part of the book is devoted to the civil war in 
Russia, on which it throws many interesting side-lights in a more 
objective manner than is usual for Marxist authors. 

The author erroneously states on page 96 that Kolchak shot him- 
self, whereas he was handed over by the Czechoslovaks in Siberia to 
the Reds who executed him on February 7th, 1920. Foreign trade 
in Russia was not stifled by the “‘ blockade,”’ but by the Bolsheviks’ 
expropriations (p. 109). 

By far the most interesting chapters are the last two, showing the 
curious relations between Germany and Moscow after the Rapallo 
treaty, and also the means Stalin employs for destroying his opponents. 
The author, an admirer of Trotsky and Tuchachevsky, has no use for 
Stalin’s ‘‘ totalitarian terroristic despotism,’’ which only serves “‘ to 
protect the ruling class against the interests of the proletariat.”’ 

It is significant that the slogan ‘‘ All power to the Soviets ’’ should 
be raised again in Russia after twenty years of so-called dictatorship 
of the proletariat. W. J. OUDENDYK. 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


64*. ENGLANDER, JUDEN, ARABERIN PALASTINA. By Giselher Wirsing. 
1938. (Jena: Eugen Diederichs Verlag. 8vo. 280 pp.) 

It is interesting to read this study of Palestine by a German writer 
who is an authority on international affairs, is one of the editors of the 
review, Die Tat, and visited Palestine last year during the period of 
strife. He has been a careful student of the English and German 
literature on the Middle East, and has culled from it some passages to 
support his thesis that the Jews are seeking to build up a centre of 
power which threatens the stability of the British Empire in the Orient. 
Palestine, as he sees it, is the ‘‘ earthquake centre” of the East. The 
troubles there challenge the ‘‘ inconsequence”’ which, according to 
Lord Cromer, has marked English expansion. 

The author gives a fair account of the constitution and the govern- 
ment of Palestine and of the report of the Peel Commission, though 
he is critical about its conclusions and the policy of partition, which, 
to his mind, will aggravate the difficulties. In these aspects of the 
study he seeks to preserve a certain objectivity. But when he deals 
with the part of the Jews in Palestine, he has to bring in the National- 
Socialist ideology of a conspiracy of the Jews to seize world-power. 
Palestine is, therefore, not simply to be a National Home, but it is 
designed to be the Jewish State from which they may go out to conquer. 
In the cause of this ideology he has to disregard or distort facts. In 
order to make the point that Jewish international financiers were in 
league with the Zionists to secure the oil-fields of Mosul, he makes Sir 
Herbert Samuel a relative of the late Lord Bearsted, the founder of 
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the Shell Company; and perversely describes the first High Commis- 
sioner of Palestine as the “ trustee of Jewish oil-capital.”’ 

Again, he describes the Board of Deputies of British Jews, a very 
respectable body, as the citadel of the Elders of Zion. He seems to be 
incapable of accuracy when he mentions Jews, even if they are friendly 
to his theme ; and he makes the late Edwin Montagu Colonial Secretary. 

If the book is not reliable throughout, and is consistently inaccurate 
in detail, it has a certain distinction for the student of international 


affairs and the Middle East who wishes to know how others see us. 
N. BENTWICH. 


65. COLLECTIVE ADVENTURE: an informal Account of the Communal 
Settlements in Palestine. By Maurice Pearlman. 1938. 
(London: Heinemann. 8vo. xii-+ 292 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


ABOUT 15,000 of the Jewish inhabitants of Palestine live in 
communal agricultural settlements. In these communities all 
property is held in common, the upbringing of children is a communal 
responsibility, women are—with certain reservations—given full 
economic equality with men, and the connection of social prestige 
with non-manual occupations is broken down. The social experiment 
in which they are engaged is intimately bound up with the cultural and 
racial ideals of the Zionist movement, and is thus given an incentive 
which could not be paralleled elsewhere. Nevertheless the data 
which these settlements will in time provide should be of immense 
value to sociologists and reformers in other countries. The excellent 
statistical services which the settlers have established will help to 
provide material for the necessary survey, but it will not be possible 
to reach dependable conclusions until the rise of at least a second 
generation reveals the latent tendencies of the communal movement, 
and above all the results of its educational system. 

Meanwhile this impressionistic report by an observer who has lived 
and worked in the settlements, and who describes their organisation 
and objectives with admirable clarity, is both useful and interesting. 
It should have been possible for Mr. Pearlman to substantiate his 
personal judgments by a more liberal and exact use of statistical 
material, but his sympathetic account of a fascinating experiment 
deserves a wide audience. H. BEELEY. 


66. SEARCH FOR To-MoRROW. By Rom Landau. 1938. (London: 
Nicholson and Watson. 8vo. xix + 404 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

67*. IsLAM IN THE WoRLD. By Zaki Ali, M.D. 1938. (Lahore: 
Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf. 8vo. xi-+ 428 pp. Rs. 4.8.) 


Mr. LanpbAv’s account of his investigation into the spiritual 
forces that are at work in the Near East to-day leaves a confused 
impression on the reader. On the one hand, one cannot but welcome the 
motive of the author’s “‘ search’; on the other, there is no indication 
that he thought it necessary at any stage to study the original elements 
which have gone to make up the cultural and intellectual life of the 
Near East. When one comes down to the method employed—that 
of conversations mostly with public personalities—there is the same 
conflict of impressions. That they are faithfully recorded is evident 
from the occasional disjunction of ideas between the speakers, especially 
when the conversation was conducted through an interpreter. Mr. 
Landau thinks inevitably on Western lines, and the effort of adaptation 
on the part of some of his interlocutors is seen in their somewhat set 
pronouncements. This results in a slight artificiality, which shows 
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up very clearly in the contrast offered by the simple sincerity of King 
Abdul-Aziz Ibn Saud and—in another key—by the quotation from 
a “‘ British official” on pp. 29-32. These two sections are probably 
the most striking in their realism and clearness of vision. 

Interspersed with the conversations are the author’s own impres- 
sions and interpretations (some sections, as that on Turkey, consist 
mainly of these), and here again one does not know whether to admire 
more his bold and often acute generalisations or to distrust the facility 
with which they are erected on very slender foundations. When Mr. 
Landau eventually reaches Greece, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, one feels 
a change in the atmosphere of the book. Here he is more at home, 
and here he can make that direct contact with the basic religious 
movements which was beyond his reach in the Muslim lands. This 
is a hard saying, but Islam does not wear its heart on its sleeve, 
and it is not easily to be found in Cairo, Beirut or Baghdad. Yet, 
all things considered, both in the purpose and in the title of his book, 
in his insistence, that is to say, that the spiritual approach offers the 
clue to understanding the problems of to-day and solving those of 
to-morrow—even in Palestine—he is surely justified, and no one can 
read it without gaining some measure of insight into the realities that 
are too often concealed by political and diplomatic externals. 


Dr. Zaki Ali’s book reinforces Mr. Landau’s thesis from a somewhat 
different angle. Here the Muslim speaks for himself, and lays bare 
for the English reader his historical outlook, his convictions, his ideals 
and aspirations. Islam and the Muslims have been cruelly misrepre- 
sented by all but a fraction of European writers for so many centuries, 
that it is natural and entirely praiseworthy for Muslims to expose the 
fallacies that are still too widely current and try to substitute a more 
truthful picture. It would be a very easy task to pick holes in his 
survey. Few Muslim apologists and propagandists have yet learned 
that exaggerations and suppressions do more harm than good. In 
an appeal to scholars, gross errors in history and misrepresentations 
of fact are apt to prove disastrous ; and in addressing students of current 
affairs, a point of view so one-sided as this is dismissed as propaganda. 
And yet one hopes that this book will be read. The author in his 
preface, admitting his inability to deal adequately with so vast a subject, 
pleads for its acceptance as a “ contribution to the general efforts of 
people of good-will in the East and the West to promote a spirit of 
mutual understanding.” The passionate sincerity with which he writes 
should find a response amongst all but the hopelessly prejudiced, and 
it is the more convincing since the writer is a man of scientific training 
and attainments. Even if his enthusiasm and idealism sometimes lead 
him to overlook or undervalue other factors in the problems with which 
he deals, ideals are of the very stuff of history, and this full exposition 
of them should help us to avoid the opposite error. H. A. R. GIBB. 


AFRICA 


68*, AFRICA EMERGENT: a Survey of Social, Political and Economic 
Trends in British Africas By W. M. Macmillan. 1938. 
(London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 414 pp., maps. 15s.) 

PROFESSOR MACMILLAN brings to the writing of this book the 
experience of half a lifetime spent in southern Africa—surely one of 
the great social laboratories of the world—and of visits to the West 

Indies, the old slave States of the American Union, and nearly all the 

colonies of British tropical Africa and some that are not British. He 
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thus shares modestly with the Colonial Office the privilege of seeing 
the problems of any one of them in relation to those of the rest. 

His thesis is simple. ‘‘ Changing Africa,’’ apart from its minerals, 
is a poor, thinly peopled continent dominated by natural forces which 
have been too much for its unaided native inhabitants and even for 
many of its far better equipped European invaders. Its peoples must 
receive skill and capital (plenty of it) from outside if they are to con- 
struct a framework of decent civilised life. The problem is in what 
form and under what control are the skill and the capital to come. 

Professor Macmillan sees much that is admirable in the growing 
system of indirect rule, always provided room be found for educated, 
detribalised Africans, and that undesirable institutions and persons be 
not bolstered up, perhaps under the influence of the “museum” 
school of anthropologists, simply because they are African—as African 
as hookworm and juju. On the other score, he sees more hope in 
plantation owners of the Nyasaland type, and in highly organised 
mining companies like those of the Witwatersrand and the Ndola 
copper belt, than in smallish farmers, prospectors and diggers who have 
such a struggle to keep their heads above water that they cannot take 
the long view that is absolutely necessary if Africa is to benefit from 
the coming of the white man. Incidentally he holds up the 
old Transvaal and then the Union as models to the smaller African 
states farther north, which, unlike them, do not get nearly enough 
revenue from the minerals that are the only sources, apart from Imperial 
subventions, large enough to finance essential social services. 

Of one attempted solution he has nothing good to say, and that is 
the system of segregation which prevails in the Union and is spreading 
northward as the resident Europeans gain control of the legislatures. It 
is a new system radically different from the old system of reserves, which 
took it for granted that numbers of Natives would live and prosper 
outside the tribal headquarters. Segregation, on the contrary, demands 
that the Native shall be a servant in the European area, which is 
usually the larger and more compact of the two parts of the territory, 
and contains nearly all the material framework of civilisation that has 
been built up by overseas capital, local European supervision and 
Native labour. True, he is to be free to “‘ develop along his own 
lines ”’ in his own areas; but these lack nearly everything, and can only 
be developed by funds supplied by a legislature in whose election the 
Native has hardly any voice. It is an attempt to set up two different 
economic systems in a single State, both of which depend in the last 
resort on Native labour. It may well happen that “ civilisation” 
will be interpreted in practice as ‘‘ white civilisation,” and, in the effort 
to maintain that at all costs, the moral principles, which alone make 
civilisation worth having, will be thrown overboard. That, at all 
events, is Professor Macmillan’s view, and it is one that is worth 
pondering over by all who take note of the interactions of Africa and 
the Western world. Eric A. WALKER. 


69. L’BroptE CoLONIALE EN AFRIQUE OCCIDENTALE FRANGAISE. 
Par Général Duboc. 1938. (Paris: Editions Edgar Malfére. 
8vo. 400 pp. 45 /rs.) 

To compress within four hundred pages the story of the conquest, 
pacification, and organisation of what is more than a third of the 
African continent is an achievement which the historians of few 
countries would attempt. Yet these three stages of each of nine 
colonies have been dealt with. 
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The first section deals with Senegal, and opens with an historical 
note dealing with the discovery of the coast of Guinea in 1339, and 
traces the struggles in which it was ultimately subdued in considerable 
detail—one lesson which is drawn from the operations in this territory 
is that it is necessary to allow Governors a term sufficiently long to 
acquire a proper knowledge of the colony and to amass an experience 
without which nothing stable can be achieved. This treats of a period 
before the creation of a colonial service as it is known to-day. 

There follow sections which treat of the remaining colonies in 
chronological order: the general direction of the operations by which 
this vast area was brought under control was N.E.toS.W. Therefore 
the pacification of Senegal is followed by a series of smaller expeditions 
towards the Niger and the conquest of Sudan. This area has no 
connection with the area known as the Sudan. The French colony is 
bounded on the east by Nigeria, on the north by Algeria, on the west by 
Mauretania, Senegal and French Guinea, and on the south by the Ivory 
and Gold Coasts, Togoland and Dahomey. Being thus established, the 
French proceeded to the conquest of the country contained within the 
sweep of the Niger and then the Colonie du Niger stretching from the 
river to Tripoli and Libya—this latter an odd-shaped bit of country, 
roughly a square with the south-east corner ripped away and a sort of 
bunion added to the south-west. It was in Nigeria that an attempt 
was made to raise a Jihad in 1916 but without success though Agadez 
was invested and besieged for eighty-two days until relieved. A 
company of West African Rifles was sent to Madaoua to assist in 
maintaining a reserve. 

The details of the small columns and forces employed on raids and 
expeditions which are to be found interspersed in the sections resemble 
the accounts of engagements in British military histories. But in a 
preface General Billotte has said that the work is one entailing vast 
researches, and that the author has saved from oblivion the names of 
many comrades. From a strictly utilitarian point of view the value 
of the book would have been much enhanced by summarising the 
lessons learnt in the operations of each section and by the provision 
of clearer maps: no book without an index may be judged complete. 

R. 


UNITED STATES 


70*, THE UNITED STATES IN WoRLD AFFAIRS : an account of American 
Foreign Relations 1937. By Whitney H. Shepardson and 
William O. Scroggs. 1938. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
for the Council on Foreign Relations; London: Hamish 
Hamilton. 8vo. xiii + 338 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuis is the seventh of the Council on Foreign Relations’ annual 
volumes, and in many ways the most interesting. At the outset the 
authors point out the importance of the year 1937 in Europe and the 
Far East; they summarise the main economic and political trends 
which led to the chaotic conditions of Europe and the extreme Orient ; 
and they emphasise the difficulty of analysing current events when all 
our traditionally reliable concepts of international dealing have been 
nibbled away or subverted to facilitate aggression and war in all but 
name. For instance, they examine the fear of war which actuated 
British and French policy in 1937, and observe that the Non-inter- 
vention Committee did not prevent intervention in Spain by Italy and 
Germany; it only prevented Britain and France from being drawn 
into the arena, and left that arena free to Italy and Germany. Under 
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the heading ‘‘ Neutrality at any Price,”’ they provide the best analysis 
of the American Neutrality legislation and discussions which has yet 
come my way. They then describe the hectic progress of world re- 
armament. An extremely interesting examination of trade trends, 
including both self-sufficiency and Mr. Cordell Hull’s system of trade 
agreements, follows; and this ends the initial section of the book. 

The more American part opens (Ch. VI) with a study of Mexico in 
transition; and those who want to know why recent Mexican develop- 
ments bulk so large in current American discussions on foreign policy 
should not miss this chapter. It gives the background for the more 
exciting events in Mexico since President Cardenas expropriated the 
sixteen oil companies last March. The authors observe that Mexico is 
becoming ‘‘a fertile field for external influences not acceptable to 
Washington.” The next chapter is as good as that on Neutrality; 
this being on “‘ The Modern Monroe Doctrine.” Those who want to 
set the results of the Montevideo Pan-American Conference beside 
this year’s work at Lima, will do well to read it. Porto Rico, Haiti and 
Dominica, and the Philippines take up another chapter; and the 
succeeding two chapters are devoted to Japan’s war against China, 
and to American policy and reactions towards that war. In these, 
the Chicago speech by President Roosevelt, the Brussels Conference 
agenda, the Panay incident and its aftermath, are all discussed. 
The last chapter is a wholly admirable examination of the peace-at-any- 
price policy for the United States, in which much space is given to an 
analysis of the famous ‘‘ Ludlow Resolution,” calling upon the Ad- 
ministration never to go to war without a referendum of the electorate. 
In appendices there are summaries and extracts of outstanding speeches ; 
Notes, etc.; statistics of trade; and a detailed chronology of events in 
1937 as seen from the American end. 

English readers of this book—and it deserves legion—must re- 
member that it is addressed to the many millions of educated American 
citizens whose anxiety over world affairs in 1937 declared itself in a 
great wave of unsatisfied interest. Their interest found insufficient 
food, despite new magazines, films, coast-to-coast broadcasts, and many 
speeches and lectures by experts. This volume should satisfy that 
American need; but it should also be in the hands of all those English 
men and women who desire an understanding of the indefinable, but 
not indefinite, “‘ American point of view.” It is, indeed, rare to find a 
book, arranged by subjects and in chronological order, that one can 
read through with unflagging interest. That is in no small measure the 
achievement of the authors’ delightfully whimsical, and even sardonic, 
style. The year now ending should give them more exciting material ; 
and their digest of American opinion will be eagerly awaited over here. 

GRAHAM HUTTON. 


71*. THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION. By Sir Maurice Amos. 1938. 
(London: Longmans, GreenandCo. 8vo. ix+ 178 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


In these lectures, delivered in Cambridge in 1938, Sir Maurice Amos 
considers the legal rather than the political aspect of the American 
Constitution. For more than a hundred and fifty years the Con- 
stitution, with its amendments, has been the touchstone by which 
numerous Federal and State statutes have been judged, and the labora- 
tory in which the tests have been made is the Supreme Court. By 
necessity, therefore, this work largely consists of a commentary on 
decided cases, but it is much more than a mere digest fated to fill a 
space in a lawyer’s book-case. If all legal text-books were as good 
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reading as this, the lot of the student would be pleasant indeed. The 
book includes the text of the Constitution and a chapter on the “‘ New 
Deal ” cases. 

From an examination of the decisions of the Supreme Court on 
constitutional questions two facts clearly emerge, both of which are 
commonly overlooked at the present time. The first is that the court 
has not always been regarded as the arch-opponent of Congress and an 
obstacle in the way of progress. Much of the early criticism of the 
court was on the ground that it supported the presumptuous claims of 
Congress against the States and the individual. The second fact is 
that it is only when an aggrieved party brings his challenge before the 
court that a decision is given. The court does not, of course, declare 
Acts of Congress or of the State legislatures unconstitutional of its own 
initiative. E. M. Price HoiMes. 


72*. L’OPINION AMERICAINE ET LA FRANCE. Par le Groupe d’Etudes 
Franco-Américain du Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére. 
[Publication No. 8.] 1938. (Paris: Paul Hartmann, for the 
Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére. 8vo. 97pp. 15 /7s.) 


Tuis is the work of a group of scholars and publicists and is presented 
by Jacques Oudiette as rapporteur. It notes that Americans as a whole 
have only a very imperfect acquaintance with France. Nevertheless, 
of all Continental States, France interests Americans most of all. The 
report analyses and comments on the chief sources which form 
American opinion about France. These are school, Press, cinema, 
radio, Church, the experience of Americans who have stayed in France, 
and the attitude and influence of certain foreign peoples—for instance, 
the English. On all these things this report has much of interest to say. 
It also deals succinctly with questions that specially interest the 
French and Americans, such as War Debts, and the organisation of 
peace. Differences between the two peoples of temperament and 
moral outlook are discussed. Whether or not readers, French or 
American, will be satisfied with the information and discussions of this 
little book, they will certainly be stimulated to thought and observation, 
and they cannot fail to gain in knowledge. R. B. Mowat. 


73. A New AMERICAN History. By W. E. Woodward. 1938. 
(London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 750 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THE reader of this clever and interesting volume will avoid the 

injustice of unfair criticism if he realises that the author is not re- 
searching but dramatising : 
“‘T like stories; they move; they possess colour and life. As I have written 
this book my own way—. . . without reference to other patterns of expression, 
it is unconventional. ... I am merely the story-teller, supplying the inter- 
pretations whenever they are needed.”’ 

These interpretations are largely socialistic in tendency, which 
perhaps justifies the title, “‘ A New History of the United States”; 
for American historians have, in general, been perhaps over-conservative 
in dealing with socialistic movements, or in neglecting them. Far 
too little attention has been paid to the numerous socialistic or com- 
munistic experiments in American history, and, to a considerable 
extent, this volume makes good the deficit. But not completely, 
for it lacks the detailed discussion of the early socialistic or com- 
munistic experiments in Virginia and New England. 

The author’s interpretation of the Ordinance of 1787, which 
created the system by which American Territories are changed into 
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States, is typical of his general treatment of all periods of American 
history. 

“Would it not have been better,’’ he asks, ‘‘ to have the entire region [the 
north-west Territory] as public property for ever? Farms might have been 
leased for a generation or for a hundred years. Towns and cities could have been 
built by the nation, as they were needed. There would have been no land 
speculation, with grotesque values of city property, as the public would have 
owned the land.”’ 


Mr. Woodward feels that the Convention of 1787 prepared the way 
for dictatorship, which he thinks could be set up within the law, if 
“Congress would meet, declare that a national emergency exists, 
vote unlimited authority to the President, and adjourn sine die.” 
And he views with complacency the effects of dictatorship upon that 
individual liberty which most Americans so much cherish. “ There 
is a time and a place for the pioneer, the individualist,” he says, 
“‘ but in a modern, compact, highly organised society, he is not helpful, 
but destructive.’ He pronounces the constitution “one of the 
cleverest State papers in the world’s history,” not because it created 
a new type of Federation, but because it protected wealth and land 
without appearing to stand for that policy. And he also pronounces 
it out of date: ‘‘ We are living in a new world with new problems, 
new necessities, and new economic realities. Yet we have... an 
antiquated, senile constitution, creaking with the rheumatism of age.” 
His solution is “a convention every twenty years” to “revise the 
entire constitution so that it would be in harmony with the actual 
existing realities.” 

Hamilton’s work as the first Secretary of the Treasury he scorns : 
“he showed the wealthy how to acquire legislative and economic 
domination of the United States, and how to hold it.” He feels that 
this lesson was so lasting that ‘if he [Hamilton] were brought back 
to life to-day, within ten minutes. . . he would be. . . passing out 
quiet tips to the wealthy go-getters to buy Glorified Chemicals at the 
market price, as the pool is about to shove it up above eighty.” He 
pronounces George Washington “ banker-minded,”’ and is certain 
that he “‘ never had any conception of the dynamic force of ideas.”’ 

Mr. Woodward’s own view of capitalism is frankly stated: ‘‘ There 
can be no reconciliation between capitalism and democracy; one of 
them must capture the other, and hold the victim in bondage.” 
And he leaves his readers no room for doubt as to which is to be the 
victim, according to his guess. His discussion of the socialistic or 
communistic experiments tried in America during the past century, 
however, furnishes little to support his view of the coming victory 
of socialism. He devotes seven of his seven hundred and fifty pages 
to Robert Owen’s New Harmony, The Brook Farm, the Oneida Com- 
munity, the Mormons and a few others of the “ sixty-odd groups or 
communities ”’ of similar character which appeared and disappeared 
“in the course of thirty years”; but in no one, with the possible 
exception of the Mormons, does he find success sufficient to indicate 
that American history has produced anything superior to Capitalism. 

It would be a mistake to pass over this book because of its some- 
what flippant style. It contains much that should be known, and 
which does not ordinarily appear in one-volume histories of the 
United States; and the familiar incidents are retold with a freshness 
which gives them a new interest. Whether one agrees with Mr. 
Woodward’s views, or detests them, he will find the book well worthy 
of careful reading. RoBERT McELrRoy. 
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FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


74*. JAPAN: THE HuncGry Guest. ByG.C. Allen. 1938. (Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 261 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

PROFESSOR ALLEN spent three years in Japan between 1922 and 
1925, and again visited the country in 1936. He was thus able to 
make a comparative study of the changes which had taken place in 
Japan in a decade. Professor Allen has produced a book written 
with an objectivity which is all too rare in material published on 
Japan during the past few years, and in these times we may be 
grateful for the author’s reminder that “there are men working in 
obscurity for ends that have nothing to do with the more vulgar 
manifestations of national pride; men whose influence for good is 
great because in them the power of self-abnegation characteristic of 
the race is allied to noble purposes. They are found in all branches 
of national life—in teaching, art, letters, administration, and business. 
When the ranting of the vulgarians and the nationalists dies down, 
their voice may be heard.” 

Not the least useful part of the book for anyone desirous of under- 
standing present conditions in Japan is the chapter on the structure 
of society and the importance which the group and the clique, as 
opposed to the individual, play in Japanese life. 

Professor Allen has a chapter on fields, factories and workshops 
which affords a clear picture of the internal economy of the nation 
and the importance of the Zaibatsu, the great business houses whose 
tentacles spread throughout the economic organism and of whom the 
author remarks that ‘‘ the Trust builders of America would have felt 
at home in their society.” 

For the next edition a misprint at the bottom of page 150 should 
be corrected presumably from 14d. to Is. 6d. 

Distributed throughout the book are some illustrations, which, as 
they have no reference to the text, distract the attention of the 
reader, but this is only a small grumble about an excellent book. 

BARNARD ELLINGER. 


75*. AFFAIRS OF CHINA. By Sir Eric Teichman. 1938. (London: 
Methuen. 8vo. 312 pp. Maps. 12s. 6d.) 

WHATEVER may be the outcome of the struggle in China, Sir 
Eric Teichman sees in the future a new era in the Far East for the 
world. It is well, therefore, that he has been induced to put on 
record a plain unvarnished account of China’s bid for independence— 
independence originally of Western overlordship and, in these later 
years, of Japan’s militarist encroachment. The tragic tale is unfolded 
with rare understanding, cast-iron adherence to facts, albeit tinged 
with a Greek sense of inevitable doom. Yet the author is not funda- 
mentally pessimistic. He sees China’s strength in the dynamic nature 
of her resistance, in her immensity and in the inherent stability of 
her national economy. Her weakness is in her superficial unity and 
the restricted base of her Government’s structure. The cement of 
Japanese aggression has alone prevented the Communists and rival 
war-lords from challenging the National Government’s authority. On 
the problems of Western relations with China—tariffs, extraterri- 
toriality, concessions, trade rights, finance, politics—the reader receives 
lucid and reliable instruction. It is a book with which no objective 
student of Far Eastern affairs can possibly afford to dispense. It 
fills a long-discerned gap in British modern writing on China. Skill 
in compression is allied to a nice judgment of essentials, although 
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here and there comes an irresistible wish that the author’s sense of 
loyal discretion could have permitted him a little more latitude in 
criticism. For example, expansion of the causes of the failure of 
Richard Dane’s successors to preserve the morale of the Salt Gabelle 
might afford useful guidance to understanding of an all-too-little- 
appreciated disaster. It would be interesting, too, to follow up Sir 
Eric’s obvious conviction that the “‘ extraordinary growth of official- 
dom ”’ in the British service in China—“ grown in five-and-twenty 
years to twice or thrice its size”—could have been avoided with 
advantage. His indictment is clear enough: “‘ More men and women 
write and type dispatches and reports, more copies are distributed, 
more read and take, often unnecessary, action on what the other men 
have written, creating more work and the necessity of bigger staffs to 
deal with it.” Epwin Hawarb. 


76. SECRET AGENT OF JAPAN. By Amleto Vespa. 1938. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. 287 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

77. JAPANALIA. Reference Book to Things Japanese. By Lewis W. 
Bush and Y. Kagami. 1938. (London: John Gifford. 8vo. 
Xx + 193 pp. 5s.) 

78. L’HONORABLE PAIX JAPONAISE. By J. Escarra. (8vo. 239 pp. 18 /rs.) 

To assess the true value of a book which professes to reveal the 
inner workings of the Japanese Secret Service in Manchuria is no 
easy task. Scepticism on the part of a reviewer may be met by the 
retort that the author writes from inside knowledge. 

That Amleto Vespa was employed as a secret agent by the Japanese 
seems hardly open to doubt. As such, he would naturally have been 
in a position to know much that was hidden from others. What is 
more open to question is whether he was, in actual fact, the injured 
innocent and unwilling tool that he professes to have been, or whether, 
in reality, he sold his services just as willingly to the Japanese as 
formerly he had sold them to other foreign masters. On his own 
showing, he had been an adventurer for many years past. If, there- 
fore, his readers accept his terrible indictment of Japan with con- 
siderable reservations, he has only himself to blame. Quite apart 
from this, the demonstrable mis-statements and over-statements with 
which he garnishes his sensational tale are bound to make one chary of 
putting any very great reliance on his story as a whole. 

As a single instance of Mr. Vespa’s unreliability as a recorder of 
facts, the sensational account of his interview with the head of the 
Japanese Secret Service in February 1932 serves as a good example. 
The assassinations of Ministers and Generals on which this sinister 
individual dilated, in the past tense, had not then taken place. 

To turn from Mr. Vespa’s grim story to Japanalia is a pleasant 
relief. The aim of this book is similar to that of the late Professor 
Chamberlain’s great classic, Things Japanese. Messrs. Bush and 
Kagami lay no claim to the scholarly research which Chamberlain put 
into his famous work; but the encyclopedic guide which they have 
produced, written in popular style and accompanied with attractive 
black-and-white sketches, should be welcome to tourists and others 
desirous of obtaining information on sundry matters relating to Japan. 

The third book in this trio is largely political in nature. The 
proclaimed object of its author is to enlighten his French compatriots, 
whom he considers have been sadly misled by the Press. He is strongly 
biased against Japan, and many of his conclusions are open to question ; 
but his book is worth reading none the less. M. D. KENNEDY. 











